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Arr. I. 4 Fourney from Chefter to London. By Thomas Pennant, 
Efq. 4to. [With many Engravings.] 11. 58: in Boards. White; 
1782. x 
T is always with pleafure that wé attend tliis very agreeable 

and intelligent Traveller, in his various excutfions and 
tours; as he never fails to entertain; and often inftru@s us; 
by his remarks and defcriptions; in which he cdnftantly ap- 
proves himfelf the man of tafte—occafidnally the antiquary and 
the fcholar; and invariably the gentleman. ein 

_ With refpeéct to the prefent recital; Mr. Pennant obferves; in 

his previous Advertifement, that ¢ the ground here defcribed :has 

been, for fome centuries, pafled over by the incurious traveller; 
and has had the hard fortune of beihg conftantly execrated for 
its dulnefs. To retort the charges arid clear. it from the ca- 
lumny (fays he); is my prefent bufinefé. To thew that the road 
itfelf, or its vicinity; is replete with either ancient hiftorié facts, or. 
with matter worthy of prefent attention, is an affair of no great 
difficulty. Poffibly my readers may fubfcribe to the opinion, 
that the traé&t is not abfolutely devoid of entertainment; and that 
the blame refts on themfelves, not the country,’ . oie er. 
We; for ourfelves; readily * fubfcribe’ to this * opinion.” We 
have trod the fame ground, and this book hath convinced us 
that, whether from hafte, inadvertency, or the want of due in« 
formation, we have not always made the def of our way. | 
Our Traveller began his annual journey to London in March 

1780; and his obiervations commence with the mettopolis of 

Chefhire ; of which very ancient and remarkable city he had 

giver fo ample a defeription, in his former tours, that 
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he has left himfelf little to add on the prefent occafion. He 
briefly notices fome improvements, with refpect to public build- 
ings, ereéted fince his preceding account, and the difcovery of 
fome Roman antiquities ; and then he procecds to Beefton Caftle, 
once a ftrong fortrefs, of which fome magnificent remains ftill 
bear fufficient teftimony. A good engraving of the great rock, 
crowned with thefe noble relics, accompanics Mr. Pennant’s 
defcription and hiftorical detail. 

From Beefton ‘we accompany our Author to A&ton, Nant- 
wich, &c. vifiting, in our way, the churches, monuments, feats 
of the nobility and gentry, canal navigations, &c. &c. Mr. P. 
does ample juftice to that unparrallel’d water-work, the GREAT 
TRUNK, as‘it Is often fiyled 4\and gives a parti¢ularaccount of 
the nature and public advantages, the dimenfions and extent, of 
this truly magnificent undertaking: which will, perhaps, ever 
remain as the FIRST in greatnels, importance, and dignity, of 
our Britifh inland navigations. * Nor does he forget that afto- 
nifhing genius, BRinDLey, the director of this amazing enter- 
prize. But we have already given a more ample account of that 
wonderful man, in our extract from the 2d volume of the new 
edition of the Biographia Britannica, See Rev. for Aug. 1781. 

Before we quit the eaftern confines of Chefhire, and the line 
of ‘our Fraveller’s: progrefs through part of Staffordfhire, we 
éannot:but remark a very unaccountable omiffion.—When Mr. 
P, was fo near.as within a mile or two of the Britifh Etruria, the 
fcene of Mrs Wedgwood’s highly improved and extended manu- 
factory, how was it poffible for him to efcape the temptation of 
vifiting thofe celebrated works! Had he made a ftop there, and 
been fo hicky as to ‘have found, at home, Mr. W. himfelf (the. 
animating foul of this great body of whatever is ufeful or elegant 
in that multifarious branch:of the arts) he would not have loft 
the opportunity of ‘enriching his prefent work with—but we 
forbear: ‘Mr. W. like other artifts-of real merit, is as modeft as 
he is ingenious; and therefore we leave his works, as he does, 
to {peak for themfelves, | 


> Of Shiigborough, the feat of Mr. Anfon, in Staffordfhire, 
Mr. Pennant gives two elegant prints, with a juft defcription; 


and then he proceeds, through Tixal, and Ingftree, to Stafford: 
of which good town’ we have Here a proper account. From 
hence we aretondudted to Lichfield; ftopping, however, by the 
way, at feveral places worthy of obfervation, viz. Cauk Wood 
and Foreft; Wolleley Bridge, Hermitage, Winchenour Manor, 
and Beaudeferty the princely feat of Lord Paget. 

* Lichfield is an old, ill-favoured city; but the venerable ca- 
thedral, the clofe, the hofpitals, and fome antiquities, find em- 
ployment for our Author’s-defcriptive powers, and for thofe of 
his ingenious dravght{man and engraver. 
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From Lichfield we deviate a little from the great road, and 
pals through fome villages, which are duly noticed, and proceed 
to Tamworth, a borough town, between the conflux of the 
‘Tame and the Ankor: the church particularly attracts our Tra- 
veller’s attention. 

Returning to Lichfield, we refume the London road, and en- 
ter Warwickfhhire; where the firft place that appears to merit 
obfervation, is the town of Colefhill. Here is a handfome 
church, with a number of monuments, particularly of the Dig- 
by family : for particulars we refer to the book. 

In this neighbourhood are Maxtoke Caftle, and feveral gen- 
tlemen’s feats, which afforded our curious Traveller an oppor- 
tunity of viewing feveral pictures, particularly at Blithe-ball 
(Mr. Gueft’s), the portraits of Lord Keeper Littleton, Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale, and the famous Elias Afhmole. ; 

At Packington, the feat of Lord Aylsford, were likewife feen 
fome portraits of eminent perfons; and the pleafant village of 
Mireden, commonly called Aderidan, receives from our Author 
the ufual tribute of praife from travellers, efpecially for its mag- 
nificent inn, 

And now we enter Coventry, another ancient but homely city, 
ftill more dark and dirty than Lichfield; but this. we fay not 
from our Author, who takes no uncivil notice of either place.— 
Of Coventry, however, he has a good deal to fay. He gives us 
the hifiory of the city, civil and military; he touches on the 
ftory of the long-hair’d Lady Godiva, and does not over-look 
Peeping Tom. He fpeaks of the Parlements which have been 
held here in remote times ; and he enumerates the manufactures, 
among which is the great one of ribbons, which is carried 
on here, to an extent, of which thofe who are unacquainted 
with the place can have no conception ; efpecially when it is 
confidered that this branch of the weaver’s art is by no means 
confined to Coventry. : 

Our Author gives us likewife engravings, by Mazell, from 
the elegant drawings of Mr. M. Griffiths *, of Sponne and 
Grey Friar’s Gates, &c. The objeéts of his verbal defcriptions 
are the churches, halls, hofpital, priory, canal navigation, with 
other particulars which we have not room to enumerate. 

Leaving Coventry, we come to Combe Abbey, now poflefled 
by the Craven family ; and where are many produdtions of ‘the 
pencil, worthy the notice of the connoiffeur. ida 
_, After defcribing the pi@tures at Combe, our Traveller pro 
ceeds, through feveral villages, to the county of Northamp- 





_* To thefe ingenious artifts we are alfo obliged for a beautiful 
view of Raft Gate, Cheiter; which ftands as an ornament in the title- 
page of this book. ; 
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ton; and, in thé courfe of this branch of his excurfion, he gives 
us an account of Daventry, the camps of ,Boroughebill, the 
Caftle Dykes in the parith of Farthingftone, Tocefler, Eafton- 
Nefton, Whittlebury Foreft, &c. 

At old Stratford we crofs the Ouze into Buckinghamfhire’; 
of which county we foon take leave, after a flight view of 
the towns of Stoney and Fenny Stratford, and one or two other 

laces. 
. We next enter the county of Bedford, arrive at Hocliffe 
(Vulg. Hockley in the Hole), Chalk-hill, Dunftable, &c. which 
being briefly defcribed, we come next to Hertfordfhire. 

Gorhambury, once the feat of the Great Bacon f, now of 
Lord Grimfton, is rich in materials for our Traveller’s liberal 
purpofe. The productions of the pencils of the greateft mafters 
are numerous, and the portraits are drawn from the moft illuf- 
trious perfonages. From this diftinguifhed collection Mr. Pen- 
nant has given us engravings of the Countefs of Suffolk, wife to 
the Lord Treafurer ; George Calvert, the firft Lord Baltimore; 
and Margaret Countefs of Cumberland, daughter of Francis Ear] 
of Bedford: thefe are engraved by Caldwell. 

Quitting Gorhambury, our Traveller prefently enters the ce- 
lebrated Verulamium. Of the veftizia of this once great munici- 
pal city he takes a proper furvey, and gives a very fatisfactory 
detail of its hiftory. 

From the ruins of Verulam fprung the neighbouring town of 
St. Alban’s; at which we are now arrived, under the guidance 
of our intelligent and curious Obferver.—Here we have abun- 
dant employment for the antiquary, who will with pleafure ac- 
company our Author in examining the truly venerable abbey ; 
of which we have here an ample account, illuftrated by three 
quarto copper-plates. Particular attention is paid to the tomb 
of the good Humphrey Duke of Glocefter.—The other churches 
of this refpectable town are alfo defcribed, with the hiftory of 
the battles fought in and near this place, during the horrid 
ftruggles between the ambitious houfes of York and Lancafter, 

Leaving, with regret, this attractive fpot, we foon reach the 
county ef Middicfex ; arrive at the great metropolis of the king- 
dom ; and here terminates the First Part of the prefent pub- 
lication. 

Part II. of the entertaining volume before us, contains the 
| obfervations made by our Author in a preceding excurfion to 
London, in which he quitted the common road, near Daventry, 
and ftruck off for Northampton. This Journey is therefore en~ 
titled ** From Northampton to London.” 





al —— wr = this noble old manfion is here given, drawn 
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Badby is the firft place mentioned in this excurfion; but 
there is little or nothing here to attraét the Traveller’s notice. 
Proceeding to Fawfley, we have a particular account of this 
ancient family-feat of the Knightleys. Here fome portraits 
caught the Author’s eye; as did alfo the church, and the tombs. 
We drive on to Flore and Upton, and fo to Northampton. 
This large, handfome, populous town, affords the Author con- 
fiderable materials for his Journal ;-to which we muft refer for 
particulars. 

From hence we repair to Caftle-Afhby, the magnificent feat 
of the Compton’s, Earls of Northampton. Mr. P. gives us a 
view of this place, by his ingenious draughtfman, already named; 
and by whofe performances fo many of this gentleman’s publi- 
cations have been embellifhed. We have here likewife, two 
portraits (engraved by Bafire) of the heroic John Talbot, Earl 
of Shrewfbury, and his Countefs, Margaret, daughter of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. Thefe two original portraits our 
afliduous Virtuofo had the merit of redeeming from beneath a 
load of paltry pictures flung into a garret. He had been in- 
formed that a picture of. the great Talbot exifted in this houfe ; 
but the perfon who attended him knew nothing of it.—After 
much fearch, the noble Earl and his Countefs were difcovered in 
the difgraceful fituation above-mentioned. “They were coarfely 
painted on wood, as might be expected from the artifts of the 
period in which they fourifhed.—Many more of the DEPARTED 
Great are here ftill breathing on canvas ; but for our Author’s 
account of them we mutt refer to his book. 

Entering Buckinghamfhire, we come to Gothurft, the feat of 
the Digby family ; which produces a long and very curious ac- 
count, illuftrated by an elegant print of Lady Venetia Digby; 
of whom many extraordinary circumftances are related. 

Newport Pagnel is next defcribed; and then we arrive in 
Bedfordhhire. 

In paffing Wooburn Sands, Mr. P. directs our attention to 
the noted pits of Fuller’s earth,—an ‘ invaluable fubftance, 
which is fuppofed to give that great fuperiority to the Britify 
cloth (hone/tly worked) over that of other nations.’ 

The ftrata which lie over this important {pecies of marl are 
thus defcribed by Mr. Pennant: Firft, ¢ Several layers of red- 
difh fand, to the thicknefs of fix yards; then fucceeds a ftra- 
tum of fand-ftone, of the fame colour ; beneath which, for feven 
or eight yards more, the fand is again continued to the Fuller’s 
earth ; the upper part of which, being impure, or mixed with 
fand, is flung afide, the reft taken up for ufe. The earth lies in 
layers; under which is a bed of rough white free-ftone, aboyt 
two feet thick, and under that fand; beyond that the Jabourers 


~ have never penetrated, 
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‘ The great ufe of this earth is cleanfing the cloth, or imbib- 
ing the tar, greafe, and tallow, which are fo frequently em- 
ployed by the fhepherds, in healing the external difeafes to 
which fheep are liable; neither can the wool be worked, fpun, 
or woven, unlefs it be well greafed. All this greafe muft be 
cotten out before the cloths are fit to wear. Other countries 
either want this fpecies of earth, or have it in le/s perfeCtion.’— 
Several other parts of our ifland produce this moft ufeful fub- 
. ftance, befide Bedfordfhire. 

Wooburn- Abbey, the feat of the Duke of Bedford, is a noble 


fubjeét for defcription. We have here an abftract of its hiftory, ’ 


from Dugdale, Willis, Tanner, &c. “The architecture of the 
houfe is very briefly noticed; but the gallery contributes ‘* a 
treafure of paintings.” Of the portraits, there is, indeed, an 
illuftrious group; which we now view undazzled with the 
wealth, rank, or power that the originals once poffeffed. 
Whatever were their virtues or failings, or their qualifications, 
mental or corporeal, they now, as our author expreffes it, ‘ un- 
dergo a pofthumous trial, and, like the Egyptians of old, receive 
cenfure or praife according to their refpective merits.’ 7 
Our Author’s commentary on this truly noble collection, is 
extended to a confiderable Jength: we fhall extract from it the 
following particulars : : 
I, Mr. P.’s juft refletions on the melancholy fate of Lord 
William Ruffel, who fell, ¢ the fad victim to his virtuous defign 
of preferving our liberties and conflitution from the attempts of as 


abandoned a fet of men as ever governed thefe kingdoms. True pa-. 


trioti{m,, not ambition nor intereft, directed his intentions, Potte- 
rity muft applaud his unavailing engagements, with dve cenfure of 
the Machiavelian neceljity of taking of fo dangerous an oppofer of ihe 
machinations of his enemies. ‘The law of politics gives fanction to 


the removal of every obilacle to the defigns of ftatefmen. At the fame | 


time, we never fhould lofe our admiration and pity ef the generous 


characters who fell facrifices to their hopes of delivering, purified, to’ 


their de(cendants, the corrupted government of their own days. To 
attempt to clear Lord Ruflel from the hare in fo glorious a defign, 
would be to deprive him of a moft brilliant part of his character. 
His integrity and ingenuity would not fuffer even himfelf to deny 
that part of the charge, Let that remain unimpeached, fince he con- 


tinues fo perfectly acquitted of the moll difiant defign of making afla-. 


ilination ‘a means ; or of intriguing with a foreign monarch, the moft 
repognantto our religion and ireedom, to. bring about fo defired an end.’ 

his may ftand as a {ketch of the political portrait of our Au- 
thor himfelf; and we view it with the more pleafure, as, in ge= 
neral, we do not meet with fo much good Whiggifm among 
Cambro- Britons. : al, 

Of the portrait, and character, of Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, we have the folowing account ; 


¢ His 
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© Eis drefs is black, with red fleeves, with the collar of the gar- 
ter, and the George. His beard is white; his countenance bluff, not 
unlike that of his mafter Henry VIII. Their qualities, happily for 
the favourite, were different; for the infcription with truth fays, that 
he was ‘* gratiofe with Henry VIII. ; void of defpyte ; moft fortanate 
to the end; zever in difpleafure with his Kynge.”’ He was brought 
up with his mafter, and juftly beloved by him»for bis noble qualities, 
for his goodly perfon, courage, and conformity * of difpofition in all 
his exercifes and paftimes.." He was a principal figure in every, tile 
and tournament. In his younger days (1510) he appeared at Weft- 
minfter in the folemn Jufts, held in honour of Catherine of Arragon, 
in the drefs of a reclufe, begging of her Highnefs rion fo run 
in her prefence; which having obtained, he inftantly flung off his 
weeds, and came out all armed. He fignalized’ himfelf at the Jufts 
at Tournay, in 1511, inftituted by Margaret’Princefs of Caftile, in 
compliment to his royal mafter.—He here won the heart of the fair 
foundrefs of the entertainment; but fortune referved him for another 
princefs. ! 

‘In 1514, he performed amazing deeds of arms at St. Dennis, 
at the coronaiion of the youthful Mary, fitter to Heory, on her mar- 
riage with the aged and decrepid Louis XII. The good King, fays 
Henault, forgot his age, and met with death in her arms, in lefs 
than three months, ‘This opened the way to the poffeflion of the 
beautiful dowager. Her heart was loft to him at the preceding tour- 
naments; in which fhe had opportunity to compare her feeble bride- 


‘groom with the dexterity, the grace, and ftrength of her valiant 


knight; who, at fingle combat, overthrew man and horfe. The 
French, envious of his prowefs, introduced into the lifls a gigantic 


German, in hopes of bringing the Englifh hero into difgrace. He 


treated the Almain fo roughly, that the French interfered ; but, in a 
fecond trial, Suffolk caught him round the neck, and pummel’d him 
fo feverely about the head, that they were obliged to convey the 
fellow away fecretly ; who had been furreptitioufly introduced in dif- 
guife, merely on account of his great ftrength. 

‘ Mary, on the death of her royal confort, propofed to Suffolk, 
and gave him only four days to confider of the offer. This feems 
concerted, to fave her lover from the fury of Henry, for daring to 
look up to a dowager of France, and, what was more, 4is fer. His 
matter, fortunately, favoured the match. 

‘ He continued beloved by the King, to the end of his life; after 
feeing the following knights and attendants on the conjugal fekivi- 
ties, the Earl of Devonthire, Lord Leonard Grey, Sir Nicholas Ca- 
rew, and Anna Bullen, fent headlefs to their graves. But Charles 
went off, triumphant, with his royal fpoufe; carried with him her 
jewels, to the amount of 200,000 crowns; the famous diamond 
mirroir de Naples; and fecured her jointure of 60,000 crowns. He 
married almoit as many wives as his mafter, leaving his fourth to fur- 
vive him. He died univerfally lamented, in Anguit, 1545, and was 





_—— 


* Mr. Pennant, who quotes Herbert’s Henry VIII. for thefe traits 
of Brandon’s character, fuppofes that author meant conformity of di/- 


pofttion only with refpect to * exercifes and paftimes.’ 
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buried magnificently, at the expence of his matter ; his lofs being ong 
of the few things that touched his hardened heart.’ 

” We fhall here take Jeave of thefe valiant knights and illuf- 
trious dames, and proceed, with our Author, to the completion 
of this tour. 

~ From Woburn we are conduéted to Ampthill, where there is 
little remarkable, except Lord Offory’s houfe in the park; of 
which, with it’s paintings, Mr. P. in his ufual manner, gives 
an account. Houghton Park and Houfe are contiguous, and 
are all defcribed. Houghton Houfe being a very magnificent 
ftruéture, is here made the fubjeét of an elegant engraving. The 
houfe and manor, we are told, were purchafed by the Jate Duke 
of Bedford from the Earl of Aylefbury, and with it the fteward- 
fhip of the Honour of Ampthill, held under the crown. 

We next arrive at Wreft, Lord Hardwick’s, where the cu- 
rious traveller will meet with a grand colledtion of paintings. 
¢ The portraits, and their hiftory (fays Mr. P.) would take yp 
a volume: I muft therefore be excufed for giving a more brief 
account than their merits may demand.’ 

~ Speaking of three fine portraits, of James I. in his robes ; 
Anne of Denmark, in white, with ‘a hoop, a feather fan, and 
her neck expofed ; and their fon, Henry, in rich armour, boots, 
and with a truncheon,—Mr. P. obferves, that the prince’s mi- 
litary turn appears in the drefs of all his portraits.—-Our Author 
fubjoins the following reflection, which may be given as an in- 
ftance of his candour, and perhaps of his penetration. * Had 
Henry lived, England might probably have transferred the mi- 
feries of war to the neighbouring kingdom. His mother had 
infpired him with ambitious notions, and filled his head with 
the thoughts of the conqueft of France. She fancied him like 
Henry V. and expected him to prove as victorious. I am forry 
to retract the character of this lady; but I fear that my former 
was taken from a parafite of the court*. She was turbulent, 
reftle(s, and afpiring to government ; incapable of the manage- 
ment of affairs, yet always intriguing after power. This her 
wifer hufband denied her+, and of courfe incurred her hatred. 
Every engine was then employed to hurt his private eafe: fhe 
affeéted amours of which fhe was never guilty, and permitted 
familiarities which her pride would, probably, have never con- 
defcended to. James was armed with indifference.” 
_ We come next to Luton, and Luton-Ho. The former a 
{mall dirty town, but affording fome remarkable monuments, 
and a very fine foxt in the church, The latter is become famous 
on account of its prefent pofleflor, the Earl of Bute. All the 
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articulars we have here, of this noble feat, are comprized in the 

lowing fhort paragraph : 
se Luton-Ho,’ se eat of Lord Bute, ‘ lies near the London road ; 
sbout three miles from the town. I lament my inability to record 
his tafte and magnificence; but alas! the ufeful talent, Principibus 
lacuiffe viris, has been unfortunatelv denied tome. I muft therefore 
relate the ancient ftory of the favoured fpot. In the zoth of Ed- 
ward I, it was poflefled by Robert, who took the addition of de Hoo, 
from the place; which fignifies a high fituation. His grandfon, 
Thomas, was created Lord Hoo and Haffings, by Henry VI. in 1447. 
He, if no miftake is made in the account, fettled two parts of the 
tithes on the Abbey of St. Alban’s, for the ufe of ftrangers. Lord 
Hoo left only daughters. From one, who married Sir Godfrey Bul- 
len, was defcended Queen Elizabeth.—’ 

The next place of any confiderable note, that we arrive at, 
is Hatfield, where the great Ceciv built the magnificent houfe 
et ftanding, and which is {till poflefled by his defcendant the 
Earl of Salifbury. It has lately [fince our Author wrote this 


account] been completely repaired and beautified, in the origi- 
nal ftyle. 

Here Mr. P. had his tafte gratified, by the view of a fine 
collection of paintings, of the principal of which an account is 
here given:—And then we proceed to Gobions (vulg. Gubbins) 
late the feat of Sir Jeremy Sambroke, now of Mr, Hunter. Of 
this place we have only a fhort hiftorical fketch. 

We now enter Middlefex; and after fome account of the 


New River, Enfield Palace, Waltham Crofs, Waltham Abbey, 


Theobald’s, &c., we return with our entertaining guide to 
London. 

_ The volume is clofed by an Appendix, confifting of copies of 
original papers, relative to the ancient hiftory, records, &c. of 
fome monaflic and other places, mentioned in the courfe of thefe 
Fournies. The whole is followed by an INDEX; an advantage 
which no publication of any confiderable bulk ought to appear 
without ; but of the want of which we have too frequently had 
occafion to take notice. GC. 





Art. IT. Sermons, by Alexander Gerard, D.D. Profeffor of Di- 
vinity in King’s College, Aberdeen, and one of his Majefty’s Cha- 
plains in Ordinary in Scotland. 8vo. Vol, II. 5s. Boards, 
Dilly. ‘1782. 

I‘ our Review for December, 1780, we gave an account of 

f. the firft volume of Dr. Gerard’s Sermons; and what was 

faid of the firft, may, with equal juftice, be applied to the fecond 

volume. There aré very few writers who have a clearer or 
more diftin& view of the fubjeéts they treat of than Dr. Gerard, 
who poflefs greater ftrength of reafoning, or who thew morc 
candour'and liberality of {entiment. 


The 
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The fecond volume is introduced with three excellent fermoris 
on the progrefs of vice, from, Ferem. ix. 3. They proceed from evil 
to evil. In order to put his readers on their guard againft the de- 
ceitful infinuations and fucceflive encroachments of vice ; the 
Doétor traces out the ordinary fteps of the finner’s progrefs from 
evil to evil. He lays open the train of inward induigencies, by 
which irregular inclinations are gradually brought forward into 
overt a@ts of wilful fin; fhéws how vicious habits, in confe- 

uence of wilful fin, are contracted, ftrengthened, and multi- 
plied ; and defcribes that hardnefs of heart, that contempt and 
hatred of religion, which neceffarily refult from confirmed and 
multiplied habits of wickednefs, and complete the corruption of 
the finner.—Thefe Sermons fhew great knowledge of the human 
heart, and the frequent and ferioys perufal of them ought to be 
warmly recommended to young perfons.by all.thofe who wifh to 
promote their higheft and moft important interefts. 

In the fourth Sermon, the Doctor proves that long life is, in 
many refpects, undefirable, and the immoderate defire of it pers 
nicious. ) 

The fifth Sermon cannot fail of giving our Readers a very 
high opinion of the Doctor’s judgment, candour, and abilities. 
We {hail lay before them a particular account of it.—The 
words from which he difcourfes are thefe—But /peak thou the 
things that become found doctrine, ‘Titus ij. 1.—He fets out with 
obferving, that found doctrine is an expreffion fo commonly ufed 
by Chriftans, that. few are apt to fuipect any ambiguity in its 
meaning—that every one of thofe {ects into which the Chriftian 
world is unhappily divided, applies the expreffion to fignify the 
whole of its own fy{tem of doctrine, but efpecially thofe f{pecu- 
Jative and difputable tenets which diftinguith it from other feéts, 
and even thofe technical terms which it has coined or adopted 
on purpofe to define them with precifion—that, though all feats, 
with equal confidence, appropriate the epithet to their own pee 
culiar fyftems, the dittinguifhing tenets of different feds are 
contradictory. It is certain, therefore, he fays, that the epi- 
thet is mifapplied by fome of them. Each affirms, that it is 
mifapplied by all except its own adherents: and as the theolo- 
gical fyftem of every fect contains fomething of human, and 
confequently fallible, explication, impartiality can fcarce avoid 
fufpecting that the epithec is, in fome meafure, mifapplied by all 
fects. 

. He now proceeds to afcertain and illuftrate its genuine im- 
port; and, with this view, he firft examines its precife meaning 
in Scripture, and then explains the feveral particulars which, 
from fuch an examination, appear to be implied in it. 

* Sound doétrine. found or wholzfome words, found Jpecch, found in the 

Jato, are all exp:efions found in Scripture, and evidently — 
the 
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the Doftor obferves, to convey the fame idea. “The original words 
which exprefs the epithet in all thefe phrafes*, refer primarily to 
bodily health, as oppofed to difeafe: but they are, by claflical writers, 
ufed with great latitude, for fignifying metaphorically whatever is right 
or approveable. ‘They are all words of the fame etymology. One of 
them + primarily fignifies 4ealthful, but is alfo ufed by Greek au- 
thors, to fignify Aealing, wholesome, or conducive to health, Another 
of them { fignifies, mott literally, Dealing, but is ufed likewife, in fe- 
veral places of the New Teftament §, to fignify Aealthful. We may. 
conclude, therefore, that they are défigned to be fynonymous when 
they are applied to doétrine, and to denote fuch as is healthfal, or 
fach as is healing, or fuch as anites both thefe charafters. What’ 
they precifely denote, we fhall be beit able to determine, by com-' 
paring the paflages in which they occur, and examining the fcope 
and conneétion of each. All thefe paffages lie in Paul’s Fpittles to 
Timothy and to Titus: and, from the ilighreft attention to them, it 
will, I think, be evident, that the Apoitle calls doctrine /ound, ina 
fenfe very remote from that in which che term is ufed by the difcord- 
ant feéts of Chriftians; that he conitantly means it to exprefs both 
the ideas which it naturally fignifies; that he intends the genuine 
doétrine of Chrift, bat with a particular reference, both to its being 
healthful, pure, and unfophifticated, and to its being wholefome or 
healing, as having a prattical tendency. So far is he from defigning 
it to denote the peculiarities of any human fyftem, that, on the con- 
trary, he is at pains to intimate, that he defigns it to exprefs the 
plainnefs and fimplicity of the doctrine of the Gofpel, as delivered by 
Chriit and his Apoitles, in direé&t oppofition to the precarious opinions, 
the fubtile explications and definitions, the ingenious fpeculations 
and refinements of uninfpired men: and fo far is he from applying 
the term to any curious or intricate theory, that he no lefs clearly 
and conflantly intimates that, by calling doétrine /ound, he means to 
exprefs its being fit to cure the difeafes, and promote the health, of 
the foul; and that, in oppofition not only to tenets directly immoral, 
but particularly alfo to the inutility and pernicious tendency of all 
fubtile queftions and abftract difquifitions, Thefe two ideas, by 
which the Apoitle charafterizes found doétrine, it will be neceffary to 
trace Out jointly ; for, in every paflage of his writings, they are jointly 
kept in view with the greateft care,’ 

The Door now proceeds to a full, diftinét, and impartial 
examination of all the texts in which found doctrine is mentioned, 
and afcertains the meaning of it with the fulleft and moft con- 
vincing evidence, The evidence is indeed fo ftrong, he fays, 
that when we attend to it, fo large an inveftigation may feet to 
be unneceflary; but men are fo inured to an oppofite concep- 
tion of the fubjet, that the largeft inveftigation,. he is afraid, 
will be infufficient for ftriking conviction into the rigid adhe- 
rents to fects and parties. 
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* In one text, the adjeQive oyim-3 in another, the verb vyauws; in 
ail the rett, the participle UViaEte , 
os § vying, T vyiaivwi. ‘  § Luke v, 31. Vil, 10, Xv. 27. 
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He goes on to explain the feveral particulars implied in found 
dofiring. tis in general, he fays, the pure genuine docirine of 
the Gofpel, the very doctrine taught by Chrift and his Apoftles : 
entire, without the omiffion of any part of it: unperverted, 
without being ftrained or wrefted: fincere, unmixed with any 
thing elfe, either in the matter or in the manner of expreffion : 
propofed chiefly in the found words in which Chrift and his 
Apoftles delivered it.— Sound doétrine means the pure doétrine of 
the Gofpel, particularly as diftinguifbed from all buman definitions, 
dimitations, refinements, and fuper-additions. The Apoftle expli- 
citly and anxioufly fets it in oppofition to al] thefe. His ex- 
prefiions are levelled direétly againft the corruptions of doétrine 
which prevailed at that time; they are fo chofen as to be like- 
wife, in ftri& propriety, applicable to all pofterior corruptions of 
it; he forefaw thefe, and foretold them, and has an eye to them 
in feveral paflages of his writings. All the curious or forced 
explications of Chriftian do@rine, al] the groundlefs or preca- 
rious deductions from it, all the fubtile controverfies about it, 
which have infefted the church, demonftrate themfelves to be 
fuch adulterations as he condemns; they are marked by the 
very features which he has delineated ; they have produced the 


very effects which he has defcribed. 

* They had already begun, fays our Author, and they quickly 
{pread wider and wider. Forgetful that the Gofpel was not given to 
exercife ingenuity,, or gratify curiofity ; and defirous of recommend- 
ing it to unbelievers, particularly the philofophers; partly too, it 
mult be owned, fwayed by their own preconceived notions, and ex- 
pecting to difplay the accuracy of their own apprehention, fome 
Chriftians began very early to conceive the articles of their faith, ac- 
cording to the theories of the Greek philofophy, chief@y the Platonic ; 
to define them with fcientifical precifion, and in the phrafeology of 
the fchools ; and to adopt fimilitudes for illuftrating them, and hye 
pothefes for accounting for them, not only arbitrary, but generally 
amproper. ‘They wese accufed of error. Their aecufers were not 
wife enough to fatisfy themfelves with proving, that the Scrip:ure did 
not imply or admit the fenfe to which they determined it; but, in- 
fected with the {pirat of the fame philofophy, run into oppofite defi- 
nitions, comparifons, bypothefes, and terms of {cience, often equally 
improper, and equally involving error. Thefe were jufily retorted 
apon them by their adverfaries. Controverfies were agitated con- 
cerning thefe contradictory definitions; multitudes ranged themfelves 
on each fide; they broke out into contention, animofities, unjuft 
fafpicions and infinuations, mutual reproaches and inveétives. Falfe- 
hood was eagerly fought for, and for the moft part eafily found, in the 
abiiraal, fubtile definuions of each party. In the progrefs of difputa- 
tion, new terms, new diftinclions, new comparifons were invented 
on each fide, for marking with precifion the peculiarity of its owa 
opinion ; and new hypotheles were contrived for reconciling it to 
Sethoned or to itfelf, and for evading the objections urged againft it, 
Every fuch attempt produced new queftions; and every new queftion 
aecame more frivolous, more notional, more abltrufe than the former. 
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In difevfling it, wew’ refinements of diftinftion, and new intricacies of 
argumentation, were introduced. Every difputant added fomething 
according to his own manner of apprehenfion. 

© The church was diftracted, bewildered, and enflamed. Councils 
were aflembled to determine the points in queftion, and to extin- 
guith the heats which they had raifed, But, inflead of bolding faff 
the form of found words, inftead of recalling all parties to the imple 
doctrine of the Gofpel, and rejecting the unfcriptural, precarious ex- 
plications by which both fides went beyond it; they entered into alf 
the minutiz of the controverfy, they debated them with. prejudice 
and paifion, they indulged cavil and chicane, they broke forth into 
elamour ard outrage, into mutual accufations and threatenings, and 
fometimes they proceeded to tumult and violence. The ftronger 
party overpowered the weaker by their fapertor vehemence, by the 
terror of their menaces, by mere force, or by a plurality, it may be, 
a very {mall plerality, of vorces. They approved all the fubrleties, 
refinements, and inventions of one party; adopted whatever hard 
words and technical terms they thoughe fitteft for difcrintinating 
them from thofe of the other party ; and by a decree of ufurped, bur 
formidable authority, they determined all thefe to be articles of faith, 
and their chof-n terms of art to be the teft of the truth. All who 
refufed febmiffton to their impofitions, they condemned as adherents 
to the contrary party, and ftigmatized as heretics; and they reviled, 
anathematized, excommunicated, and, whenever they could get the 
civil power to enter into their refentments, perfecuted, banifhed, or 
put them to death. Other councils were affembled, and often pave 
oppofite decifions, eftablifhed the contrary tenets, and fenced them 
by contrary terms of art; but ftill decided in the fame fpirit of party 
contention, and violence. None of their decrees ever ended a fingle 
controverfy. Oo the contrary, they perpetuated the controverfies 
then fubfifting, increafed the bitternefs of contention, and diffufed it 
wider. They never failed likewife to produce new controverfies. 
The perfons who oppofed them, contrived new terms, diftinétions, 
and cavils, in contradiétion to the fubtleties implied in their decrees: 
they differed about thefe, and fplit into lefler parties. Thofe who 
adhered to the decrees, difagreed about their meaning, broke out 
ito fierce contention, charged each other with error or with blafphe- 
my, and difdained communion with one another. By the rage of con- 
troverfy, and the fpirit of faction in all, the Chriitian church was di- 
vided and fubdivided, and again and again fubdivided into fedts in- 
numerable, hating and execrating one another; but diftinguifhed 
only by verbal differences, or by notions, of none of which the Scrip- 
ture affirms any thing, or of which the human faculties can form no 
clear conception, and of which any conception or thought at all is 
both unneceflary and unprofitable. 

* Different fyftems of philofophy were fucceffively in vogue. With 
each of thefe in its turn, the do€trine of the Gofpel was unnaturally 
incorporated. By this means it affumed a variety of forms, but all 
of them very unlike to its original fimplicity. When the philofophy 
of Ariftotle obtained unrivalled poffeffion of the fchools (a philofophy 
. from the beginning fubtile, diiputatious, and contentious, and ren- 
dered more io by the perverfion of the fcholaltics), the Chriftian doc- 
tsine, by being adapted to it, ranged according to its ferced mode of 
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diftribution, conceived according to its rules of definition and dif. 
tinGlion, exprefled in its hard words, and reafoned about in the arti« 
ficial manner of its analytics, was totally diftorted from its genuine 
form. A falfe ingenuity was laborioufly employed in devifing 
queftions concerning every atticle of Chriflian dotirine, in puthing 
them to the utmolt length of fubtlety, and wrangling about them 
with all the nicety of affected precifion. Queftions {prung from 
queftions in an endlefs feries; all of chem unneceflary, moft of them 
of no importance, many of them mere plays of words, many of them 
ridiculous, many of them interminable, and even unintelligible, nay 
fome of them impious and blafphemous, ‘They were almott all dog- 
matically determined: the determinations of many of them were 
erected into articles of faith; and the technical words, employed in 
the determinations, were the only allowed criterion of men’s holding 
thefe articles. : 

* By fach oppofitions.and contentions of fience faljely fc called, cons 
tinued and increafing through many ages of intellectual darknefs, the 
doétrine of the papal church became a huge body of tenets, un‘crip- 
turally conceived and exprefled, and many of them, not only deflitute 
of all foundation in the Gofpel, but directly repugnant to it. The 
Reformers, raifed up in a bieffed hour for that very purpofe, unveiled 
this mafs of corruption, expofed the perverfions of the Gofpel which 
compofed it, and the fables which it had fuperadded to the Gofoel, 
They pronounced the Scripture to be the only rule of faith, and dif- 
claimed all human definitions cf its fimple principles. Happy had 
it been if they had perfilled fteddily in this. But their adverfaries 
demanded, what it was precifely that they believed; they declared an 
appeal to Scripture infufficient for fixing this, becaufe the authority 
of its words was pled by all fides; they cried out that the dottrine of 
Proteftants was altogether indefinite and uncertain; they mifrepre- 
fented it grofsly; they called upon them to publith it in determinate 
language. Overcome by thefe importunities, clamours, and accufa- 
tions, and not perfectly cured of the fubtilizing fpirit from which 
they {prung, Proteftants were led unwarily, though at frit reluctantly, 
to accept the challenge. .The earlielt explications, of their. doctrine 
were tolerably fimple; the fcholaltic mode of arrangement, argument, 
and expreflion, was in general rather avoided shan afivcted: but the 
{pirit of abitraftion gradually acquired fttrength and violence ; the 
explications of doctrine given by fome difpleafed others; oppofire ex- 
plications were propofed ; quettions abour them were agitated; they 
were pufhed to greater and preater deg: ees of fubslety; all the hard 
eft words of the {chools were borrowed for expreifing the differences 
of opinion ; and all the moft frivolous or unintelligible diflinSions 
of the fchools were employed in debating them. Proteflants were 
crumbled down into numberlefs fects, dillinguilhed by peculiarities 
of belief upon points unneceflary or impofible to be determined. 

reeds were oppofed to creeds ; fyems were moltiplied againk fyf- 
tems ; fome on all fides, not fo much fyitems of Chriftian theology, 
as metaphyfical fyftems of verbal, {peculative, abiirufe, unimportant 
controverfies, for which a handle was taken from that theology. 
Each party was tenacious of its own mode of conceiving, and even of 
exprefling the truth; and, by this means, they have all continued die 
vided and at variance.’ 

Such 
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Such is the pi€ture which our Author draws of the departure 
of Chriftians from the stmPLiciTy of found docirine: thofe who 
are acquainted with ecclefiaftical hiftory, the blackeft part of 
the annals of human frailty, will, be ftruck with the likenefs. 
Not content with departing from the /implicity of found doétrine, 
Chriftians have fubftituted the very deviation: in its place, and 
riven it its name. Every party appropriates the name of found 
doétrine to thofe peculiar explications, fpeculations, and.defini- 
tions which charaéterize itfelf, and difcriminate it, and:fet it at 
the greateft diftance from all other parties ; but thefe the Apoftle 
exprefsly, and in terms of abharrence, excludes from the idea 
of found doétrine, and urges Chriftians, to avoid as repugnant 
to it. What the feyeral fects have extolled as the foundeft dcc- 
trine,is, in the Apoftle’s fenfe, moft unfound. . According to 
his-fenfe of it, the only fenfe which merits the regard of 
Chriftians, the bigot of every denomination, the tenacious par- 
tizan of any fect, neceflarily deviates in fome degree, and ge- 
nerally deviates the fartheft. | 

Sound dorine, our Author farther obferves, means practical 
doGrine. God gave a revelation of the truth for this very pur- 
pofe, to purify and improve the hearts, and to direct and influ- 
ence the practice of men. Every part of it is immediately and 
powerfully conducive to this purpofe: all the precepts’ of the 
Gofpel, and all its principles, confpire in promoting it. The 
former prefcribe the pureft and: the fublimeft virtue : the latter 
are even more directly fubfervient to it, they excite to that 
virtue, . 

All abftrac&t definitions of dcétrine, all abftrufe qteftions 
about it, are in their very.cflence wholly fpeculative ; they are 
at beft fit only for informing the underitanding, too often only 
for perplexing it: their natural effects are thorny difputes, con- 
tentions, divifions, not the ative exertions of. Chriftian virtue 
and holinefs; the utmoft they: can. claim is, that'they may be 
harmlefsly amufing: they never‘ean be profitable. If it were 
pofiible to determine them with the greateft clearnefs and cer- 
tainty, yet they could not influence practice; abftract ideas 
being. too frigid to warm the heart; too weak to draw out good 
— 3 and too.dim .to be kept in view in the moment of 
action. : 

We have now.given a full view of what our Author has ad- 
vanced upon a very important fubje&, and heartily with his Ser- 
mon may ‘produce proper effects. upon the minds of thofe who 
are principally interefted in attending to it; ‘When a Profeffor 
of Divinity,-eminently diftinguifhed too by his learning and abi- 
lities, delivers his fentiments with fuch freedom and boldnefs 
concerning? (the. departure’ of Chriftians, of every. “denomi- 

nation, from@ahe:fimplicity. of the Gofpel, it eannot fail of 
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giving fincere pleafure to every friend to virtue and religion, and 
of leflening that attachment to the creeds and fyftems of fallible 
men, which has been fo prejudicial to the interefts of Chriftian- 
ity, and contributed, in a very Kigh degree, to the fpreading of 
{cepticifm and infidelity. 
Refignation to the will, fubjeCtion to the authority, and re- 
ard to the judgment of God ; the confidence of the righteous, 
and the felf-condemnation of the wicked at the day of judg- 
ment, are the fubjects of the 6th, 7th; 8th, oth, dnd 10th Ser- 
mons of this volume; which concludes with the republication 
of a Sermon on the Influence of the Paftoral Offict on the Gharaéer, 
in anfwer co Mr. Hume; for an account of which very judicious 
and truly excellent difcourfe, we refer our Readers to the twenty- 
fourth volume of our Review. R 
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Arr. Ill. Gibbon's Account of Chriftianity confidered; together with 
fome Strictutes on Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 
By Jofeph Milner, A. M, Matter of the Grammar-fchool of King- 
fton upon Hull. 8vo. 3s. Cadell, &c. 17813 


E are forry that this performance has, from miere acci- 

dent, fo long efcaped our notice; but we flatter our- 
felves that the Author will excufe us, when we aflure him, that 
the omiffion did not proceed from any defigned neglect. 

Mr. M.’s Work is divided into three parts: In the firft, he 
examines, and endeavours to fet in a true light, fome fats and 
characters, which he thinks have been mif-ftated by Mr. Gib- 
bon; in the fecond, he briefly confiders the nature (the Au- 
thor’s own words) of Chriftianity ; and in the third, he dif- 
courfes on a variety of fubjeéts, all reducible, however, to one 
point, the recommendation of the gofpel to the attention of the 
polite and the learned, and the vindication of its doctrines 
from the afperfions of Mr. Gibbon,—whom he allows to be a 
man.of exquifite judgment, found claffical erudition, and every 
quality neceflary to form the accomplifhed hiftorian. His found 
judgment, however, Mr. Milner tells us, has not fecured him 
from a feries of miftakes in every thing relating to Chriftianity ; 
nay, one thing is clear, he further fays, viz. that Mr. Gibbon 
cordially hates Chriftianity. | 

We have no doubt of our Author’s fincerity; nor of the up- 
rightnefs of his views, and think his zeal for the honour and 
interefts of Chriftianity highly commendable; but cannot help 
obferving, that, in our opinion, his zeal is not according to 
knowledge. This, we apprehend, will clearly appear to moft of 
our Readers from the following fhort paffages. 

Speaking of reafon, and rational religion, he fays;—* Man 
being dark and blind with refpect to Gods and the beauty of 
| holinefs, 
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holinefs, through the fall, a very confiderable branch of that 
tternal life, which Ged gives him in his Son, lies in the gift of the 


mind, or Spirit of Chrift the Lord. Hence, and not from the 
beft ule of the moft improved rational faculties, however ufeful 
they may be in all things elle, he has a proper perception of 
real Chriftianity.’ © The fpiritual faculty is a perfect myftery 
to thofe who are merely poflefied of the rational.’ © The bold 
intrufions of reafon have been a moft powerful caufe of our na- 
tional depravity.’ ‘ The true nature of gofpel truth, grace, 
and glory, and all the enjoyment, and all the holinefs thence 
arifing, a natural man, fo remaining, muft continue deftitute of 
to eternity.’ ©‘ The extravagant applaufes beftowed on the 
rational, have entirely juftled out of our religious fyftem the 
jfpiritual powers ; and fo {pecious and plaufible is the deceit, that 
even‘inany good men do much impede their fpiritual progrefs, 
by their exceffive leaning to what is called rational in religion. 
—*‘ Let Reafon be kept to her province, be refpe&ted, che- 
rifhed, and encouraged in it, by every method ; but let her not 
pretend to incorporate with fpirituality itfelf, though fhe may 
judge of the circumftanccs that relate to it.’ ‘In a being fo 
corrupt as man, the moft vigorous exercifes of reafon are,.in re- 
ligion, good for little elfe than than to confound and miflead 
him. The intellectual faculty, the more folid and piercing it 
is, finks only the deeper in abfurdity, whilft it mixes itfelf with 
the mire and dirt of human depravity.’———* The leaven of rea- 
fon has fpread itfelf through all Chriftianity, and threatens to 
Jeave neither root nor brahch.’ We leave our Readers to 
their own reflections on thefe extracts. 

What Mr. Milner fays of the love of fame, appears to us 
extremely injudicious. ‘To feek the efteem of men (fays 
he), as a motive for our good aétions, is the mafk of an hypoe 
crite,’ © How neceflary that the love of glory be eradicated, 
to render even heaven defirable! The moft unreftrained proffi- 
gacy of temper is not more unfuitable to the temper of the heaven- 
ly world, than that paffion for glory, which is fo commonly 
deemed the mark of a great and generous mind. Perfons of 
fuch a tafte may be ufeful and refpectable citizens, they cannot 
be Chriftian believers.’ 

Strange doétrine this! The great Author of Nature has, for 
the wifeft and the moft benevolent purpofes, implanted the love 
of fame in the human mind; and we know that it has operated 
powerfully in many perfons who have done honour to the 
Chriftian name and charaéter. Chriftianity, indeed, furnifhes 


























- higher and nobler motives to the practice of virtue, than the de- 


fire of fame ; but when the paffion for glory is direéted and re- 
gulated by Chriftian principles, when it is joined, as we are 
perfuaded it often is, to an earneft defire of the approbation of 
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OmnIscIENCE, the united influence of two fuch principleg 
muft warm and animate the foul, muft give life and energy to 
all its exertions, and muft ever produce a fublimity of virtue, 
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Art. IV. A Letter to the Author of the Hiffory and Myftery of Goed 





Friday}. By alLayman. 8vo, 1s. Rivington. 1782. 


HE objections of the Diffenters to the fafts and feftivals of 
the Eftablifhed Church may be reduced to the following 
heads: ** The Almighty, by a potitive command, hath allotted 
one feventh part cf our time to his own immediate fervice by 
the aéts of public devotion: and on/y that part. All inftitutions 
which exceed this limited portion are the fuperfluous appoint 
ments of mere human authority, exerted beyond the prefcriptions 
of the Divine law, and therefore not obligatory on Chriftians. 
And efpecially may we difpute their propriety, when it cannot 
be afcertained when the events, to which fuch redundant inftitu- 
tions more immediately refer, really tock place. Hence the ve- 
neration of them receives a double objection. Religion doth 
not authorize them: and chronology cannot determine their 
date.” 

This is tle main ground of the debate. The Author of the 
prefent pamphlet joins iflue on the footing of thefe objections, 
and proceeds to fhew caufe why fafls and feltivals ought to be 
appointed by Chriftian legiflators, and for what reafons Chri- 
ftian fubje€ts ought to fubmit to their appo'ntments. 

That one day in feven was prefcribed by Divine authority, 
and in the very body of the moral law, he pretends not to 
queftion. . But, though one day in feven was appointed, he 
ftrenuoufly infifts, that it was not to the exclufion of any other 
that particular circumitances might authorize the appropriation 
of to the purpofes of religion, “hough ihe law refpeGting the 
Sabbath was given to the fews, yet, neverthelefs, we are in- 
formed from the Mofaic code, that other days were alfo confi- 
dered as facred by tie exprefs appointment of the legiflator 
himfelf. 

Hence the Feaft of the Paffover, of Weeks, of Expiation, of 
Trumpets, of ‘Tabernacles, of a day of Atonement, &c. &c. 
from which it appears, that God required more than a feventh 
part of time to be dedicated to his fervice; for at the appoint- 
ment of thefe feftivals it is exprefsly faid, * It thall be a holy 
convocation to you; ye fhall obierve it by an ordinance for 
ever.” 

From a review of the fubje& refpeting the inftitution of 
fafts and feftivals, the Author concludes, that * worldly powers 
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Have aright to appoint them.’ If any objection fhould arife 
from their being Fewi/h inftitutions, the Author obferves, that 
the fame liberty of departing from the exact letter of the Ten 
Commandments was claimed by the Apoftles of our Lord alfo. 
They appointed fafts, they attended feafts—and that too after 
our Saviour’s afcenfion. 

With refpect to the exact day on which the feveral events 
commemorated happened, the Author obferves, that it is'an ob- 
‘ef not worth contention. The day confidered in itfelf is no» 
thing: but all its confequence depends on the appropriation 
given it. It is the thing itfelf that ought to be the grand object 
to aChriftian. And though the chronology may not be fettled, 
yet there is fomething which none but infidels can difpute ; and 
it is that which ought to be kept in mind, and therefore to ap- 
point a partwular time to commemorate it cannot be abfurd or 
fuperfluous. He particularly inftances in the three grand infti- 
tutions of the Church, viz. Chriftmas, Good Friday, and Eafter 
Day. We ought undoubtedly to maintain an habitual fenfe of 
the importance of thofe events; but will that habitual fenfe be 
leffened by the appropriation of any particular days to the com< 
memoration of them? Will they not rather come in aid of 
the general impreffion? Will not their habitual influence be 
{trenothened by this particular appropriation ?— With refpect ta 
the alteration of the 7th day to the 1ft, the Author obferves, 
that there is no pofitive command for it. The whole refts on 
tradition ; and that tradition pretends not to any explicit abro- 


- gation of the original appointment. There is a great deal in 


this argument. We know not what a Diffenter can advance to 
evade the force of it. We fhould be glad to fee. But let him 
remember his ground, and adhere clofely to it. Let him produce 
the authority for the alteration of the Sabbath: but if he doth 
not prove that authority to be exprefsiy divine, and if the evi- 
dence of it be not fomething better than traditional, he will give 
a Churchman an advantage over him, that he will find it very 
dificult to furmount. 

The Author makes a good ufe of the argumentum ad hominem. 
The Diffenters do not objeét to the appropriation of fome days 
to commemorative purpofes. They obferve the 5th of November ; 
and keep national fafts. Thefe appointments are merely human. 
If we object to one inftitution, becaufe it is not founded on bet 
ter grounds, why not to another for the fame reafon? Is there 
no will worfhip among the Diflenters?—nothing but what they 
can appeal for ** to the Law and to the Teftimony ?” 

* Yow are a Diffenter (fays this Writer), the paftor of a con- 
gregation, we will fuppofe, and you think it wrong to dedicate 
that time to the fervice of God which ought to be employed in 
fecular affairs, Suffer me to afk, Do you enforce by your prace 
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tice the doirine which you deliver from the pulpit, or fend 
forth to the world in your publications? Permit me to give a 
recent inftance of the propriety of this objection. Has not 
the Rev. Mr. R.’s * meeting-houfe, in Cambridge, been 
opened for Divine worfhip, till within thefe few years, every 
Thurfday as well as Sunday? Has not notice been given from 
that gentleman’s pulpit, that ‘*on fuch a day Mr. So-and-/f 
will deliver a lecture at this Meeting?” And have not printed 
hand-bills been delivered through the town of Cambridge to the 
fame effet?’ The Diffenters talk loudly of the expence of 
keeping fuch days as the Church hath appointed for public fer- 
vice, The poor lofe their labour ; and not to earn, is to pay, 
This Author obferves, that the fame objection muft be made 
againft the Week-day Lectures of the Diffenters, Repetitions, 
Preparation Sermons, &c. &c. Among the rational Diffenters 
(as they are called) thofe fuperfluous fervices have been long 
difcontinued ; but among the orthodox, they are almoft univer- 
fally kept up. The Writer of this Letter, however, only follows 
the Author of the Hiftory and Myftery of Good Friday in this 
track of calculation: for it is a mode of reafoning fo very piti- 
ful, that no one would have condefcended to have made ufe of 
it, if he had not been eager to catch at any thing to fupport his 
argument. 

The following is too curious to be omitted : * The Church hath 
not power to decree rites and ceremonies! But a Diflenting minifter 
hath power to make a SHEW-ROOM Of his meeting-houfe, if he 
pleafes; and fuffer hand-bills to be diftributed like the people 
who have WILD BEASTS to be feen: as for inftance, ** This 
*¢ evening, O&. 24, at half paft fix o’clock, Mr. Murray of 
$¢ Newcaftle, Author of Sermons to Affes, will deliver, in Mr. 
*¢ Robinfon’s Meeting, a Le€ture upon Dan. xii. 6. How long 
S¢ hall it be to the end of thefe wonders? In this Lecture there will 
“¢ be given fome curious demontftrations upon chronology, wor- 
*© thy of the attention of every one. Things ffrange and new, 
*¢ and unexplored before, will meet the ear.” And it may be 
hinted at the conclufion of the difcourfe, that it will be neceflary 
for the congregation to put fome money in the plate, to defray the 
expence of the preacher’s'‘journey, &c. Excellent doétrine ! 
faithful fhepherds! pious preachers! *¢ It is written, My houfe 
is the houfe of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves.’ 





* Mr. Robinfon, fuppofed to have been the Author of the Hiftory 
and Myftery of Good Friday. BR k 
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Arr. V. Qbe Prophecies and other Text: cited in the New Teament, 
compared with the Hebrew Original, and the Septuagint Verfion. To 
which are added Notes. Py [Thomas Randolph, D D. Prefident 
of C. C. C. Oxford, and Lady Margaret’s Profeffor of Divinity. 

* gto. 28. Gd. Rivington, 1782. 


Moft ufeful and valuable publication! The colleGion 

hath been made with much labour: and the whole is ar- 
ranged with great accuracy and perfpicuity. At one view the 
ftudent in divinity is prefented with the original text in the He- 
brew, the quotation of it in the New Teftament, and the tranf- 
lation of it in that ancient verfion, called the Septuagint. This 
will fave him muth expence of time and Jabour; and enable him 
to make with great facility a juft comparifon between the one 
and the other, as they are placed in oppofite columns on the fame 
page. The Hebrew is without points, in a type remarkably 
elegant and clear, The Greek characters are accented :—and 
the printing of the whole is correé&t and mafterly. 

The learned Author obferves, in his Introduction, that * fome 
years ago, great objeCtions were made to the citations in the New 
Teftament from the prophecies in the Old. Thefe were faid often not 
to agree with each other. One thing faid, in order to account for 
this difagreement, was, tbat the writers of the New Teftament took 
their citations from the Septuagint tranflation: bat I found that 
though this might fometimes be the cafe, yet it was not generally 
true. I found them in fome places differ from both. In order to 
obtain fuller fatisfaton on this head, I drew out the following 
tables, where the citations in the New Teftament are placed in the 
middle, between the original Hebrew on the one fide, aud the Sep- 
tuagint tranflation on the other.’ 

Dr. Randolph adopts the reading of the Vatican edition of the 
Septuagint: and notes fuch material alterations as occur in the 
= Alexandrian copy, in the annotations at the end of this 
work, 

Upon comparing the citations in the New Teftament with 
the Hebrew, there is a moft exaé and Jiteral corre{pondence in 
the following texts: viz. Hof. xi. 1. and Matth. ii. 15. Deut. 
vill. 3, 2nd Marth. iv. 4. Deut. vi. 16. and Matt. 4. 7. Hof. 
vie 6. and Matth. ix. 13. and xii. 7, Lev. xix. 18. and Matth, 
xix. 19. and xxii. 39. Pf. cxviii. 22, 23. and Matth. xxi. 42. 
Mark xii. ro. Luke xx.17, A@tsiv. at. Pf. ex. 1. and Matth. 
xxi. 44. Mark xii. 36. Luke xx. 42. Pf. xxii. 1g. and Matth. 
xxvil, 35. Pi. xxii. 2. and Matth. xxvii. 46. Ifa. Ini. 12. and 
Mark xv. 28. Luke xxii, 37. Lev. xii. 8. and Luke ii. 24. 
Pf. Ixix. 10. and John ii. 17. Pf, Ixxxii. 6. and John x. 34. 
Ifa. litt. 1, and John xii, 28. (Vid. Rom. x. 16.) Pf. xxii. 19. 
and John xix. 24. Pf cix, 8. and Aéts i. 20. Gen. xxii, 18, 
and Acts iii. 25. Pf. ii, 3, 2. and Ads iv. 25,20. Pi. ii. 7. 
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and Acts xiii. 22. Pf. ii. 7. and Adts xiii. 33. Ifa. Iv. 3, 
and Acts xiii. 34. Exod. xxii. 27. and Acts xxiii. 5. Pf y, 
zo. and Rom. iii. 13. Pfal. cxl. 4. and Rom. tii, 13, 
Pf. xxxvi. 2. and Rom. iii. 18. Pf xxxii. 1, 2. and Rom, 
iv. 7, 8. Gen. xvii. 5. and Rom. iv. 17. Gen. xv. 5, 
and Rom. iv. 18. Pf. xliv. 22. and Rom. viii. 36. Gen. 
xxi, 12. and Rom, ix. 7. Gen. xxv. 23. and Rom. ix. 
12. Mal. i. 2, 3. and Rom. ix. 13. Exod. xxxiii. 19. and 
Rom. ix. 15. Exod. ix. 16. and Rom. ix. 17. Lev. xviii. 
Rom, x. 5. Pf. cxvii. 1, and Rom. xv. ry. Ifa. ii. 15. and 
Rom. xv. 21. Jobv.13. and 1 Cor. iii. 19. Deut. xxv. 4, 
and 1 Cor. ix.g. Exod. xxxii. 6. and 1 Cor. x. 7. Pf. xxiv, 
x. and 1 Cor. x.26, Pf. viii. 6. and 1 Cor. xv. 27. Ifa. xxii. 
13. and 1 Cor. xv. 32. If. xxv. 8. and 3 Cor. xv. 54. Pfal. 
exvi. 10. and 2 Cor. iv. 13. Ifa. xlix. 8. and 2 Cor. vi, 2, 
Exod. xvi. 18. and 2 Cor. viii, 15. Pf. exii. g. and 2 Cor. ix, 
» Ifa liv. 1. and Gal..iv. 27. 2 Sam. vii. 14. and Heb. i. 5. 
f. civ. and Heb. i. 7. Pf. xlv. 7, 8 and Heb.i. 8,9. Pi, 
ili. 5, &c. and Heb ii. 6. Pf. xxii. a3. and Heb. ii. 12, Ifa, 
viii. 17, 18. and Heb. ii. 13. Gen. ii. 3. and Heb. iv. 4. 
Gen. xxii. 16, 17. and Heb. vi. 13, 14. "De tut. xxxii. 25, and 
Heb. x. 30. Gen. xiviit 31. and Heb. xi. 21. Jofh. i. 5. 
(Vid. Deut. xxxi. 8.) and Heb. xiii. 5. Lev. xi. 44. and 1 Pet, 
i, 16, 

An equal number of texts with the above may be produced 
which very nearly, though not fo literally, agree with the origi- 
nal Hebrew. About twenty-four paflages agree in fenfe with 
the Hebrew, but differ in words. About eight give the gene- 
ral fenfe; but either abridge or enlarge it in expreflion. Six 
differ from the Hebrew, but agree with the Septuagint. Thefe 
are the following: Ifa. xxix. 13. and Matth. xv. 8,9. PL. xvi. 
8. and Adis ii. 25. Amos v. 25. and Ads vii. 42, 43. If. lv. 
3. and Acts xiii. 34. Pf. xix. 5. and Rom. x. 18. Prov. iii, 
34. and Jam. iv. rt There are about twenty-one citations in 
which we have reafon to fulpect that either the Apofiles read the 
Hebrew differently ; or put fome other conftruétion on the words 
than what is affixed to their fignification in our Lexicons. The 
Author inftances particularly the citations in Matth, ii. 6. and 
xi, 10. and xv. 8, g. and xxvi. 31. Lukeiv. 18, 19. John xix, 
37. Adts viii. 32. aud xiii. 41. and xv. 16,17. Rom, iii. 14. 
and ix. 33. 1 Cor. it. g. &e. Kc. &. TT here are eight places 
in which the Hebrew hath the appearance of having been cor- 


rupted. Vid. Acts ii. 25. compared with the parallel paflage in 


Pf. xvi. 8, &c. Alfo A&s xv. 16, 17. compared with Amos ix. 
11, 12. Rom. xv. 1O. comp. Deut. xxxii. 42. 1 Cor. xv. 
comp. Hof. xiii. 14. Heb. v. 6. comp. Pf. cx. 4. Heb. x. 5. 


comp. Rf. xl. 7. ‘Thefe fufpicions oi corruption in the original 
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text have received great confirmation from the late very clabo- 
rate collations of Dr. Kennicott. 

It appears from the prefent colleGtion of parallel paflages that 
about feventy texts in the New Teftament have been taken ver- 
batim from the Septuagint; or at moft only changing the perfon, 
&c. About forty-feven have a flight variation from this ancient 
verfion. Thirty agree in fenfe, but not in words: thirteen dif 
fer from the Septuagint, where they exa@ly or very nearly cor- 
refpond with the Hebrew. And nineteen differ fo far from the 
Hebrew and the LXX. as to make it probable that they were 
taken from fome other tranflation or paraphrafe. | 

Dr. Randolph hath affixed critical and explanatory notes to 
the prefent work, in which the corre/pondencies and variations, 
and the feveral texts in the Hebrew and Greek, are minutely fet 
down, and judicioufly commented upon. From an impartial 
Review of the whole, it muft appear to every candid and unpre- 
judiced Reader, that the Writers of the New Teftament took 
no other liberties in their citations from the Old, than are gene- 
rally allowed even to the moft accurate writers in their appeals 
to the authority of others. Some of thefe quotations may be 
rather caljed references than citations: they are more defizned 
to idufirfle than to prove: and may be confidered as allufions 
rather than as arguments. ‘This point is well reafoned by the 
Jearned Author. Inftances are alfo pointed out to exemplify 
and to corroborate his fentiments refpeCting the corruption of 
the Hebrew text. The fact is too obvious to be denied; though 
infidelity may cavil at the candour of the conceffion; and fome 
weak end timorous believers may take offence at the boldnefs of 
it. However, the Author takes care to guard it in the bef 
manner, to baffle objeClions on the one hang, and to remove 
fcruples on the other. 

‘ Though God hath not wrought perpetual miracles to preferve 
kis holy Scriptures invariably the fame without any alteration, yet he 
bas not left us withopt all remedy or refource. We have greater 
helps towards correcting the Hebrew text, than that of any other an- 
cient author whatfoever. We have the Samaritan copy of the Pen- 
tateuch received by the Samaritans about 400 years before Chrif. 
We have the Septuagint tranflation, which (or at leaft part of it) was 
made 2000 years ago, all of it older than the Chrittian wra, We 
have the Vulgate verfion, the chief part of which is taken from St. 
Jerom’s tranflation from the Hebrew. We have fome fragments of 
the old Italic verfion. We have the Syriac verfion, taken from the 
Hebrew, which is generally fuppofed to be very ancient, made foon 
after the times of the Apottles. We have the Arabic verfion, which, 
though nor fo ancient, was tranflated alfo from the Hebrew. The 
agreement of this verfion with many of the citations in the New 
Leftament, and that fometimes in oppofition to the prefent Hebrew 
Copies, is very remarkable. We have the Chaldee paraphrafes, two 
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of which are fuppofed to be as ancient as our Saviour’s time. And 
though we do not fet up any of thefe in oppofition to the Hebrew 
original, or fuppofe them to be free from all error or imperfections, 
yet they may be of fingular ufe in amending and correcting the origi- 
nal text. We find thac thefe, in many inflance:, read the text dif- 
ferently from what we have it now in our printed copies. If this 
reading gives us a much better fenfe, why fhould we not prefer it? 
Some of the citations in the New Teftament differ from the prefent 
Hebrew text; but agree with thefe verfions: and this I cannot but 
Jock on as a plain proof that our prefent copies are faulty. We have 
alfo feveral MSS. of the Hebrew Bible, fome of them of good autho- 
rity, near 800 years old. Thefe have been hitherto itrangely ne- 
glected. An opinion feems to have prevailed, that all the Hebrew 
copies were invariably the fame: but the contrary hath been fully 
demonftrated. The learned Dr, Kennicott hath, with indefatigable 
induftry, difcovered and collated, or caufed to be collated, 600 manu- 
{cripts. Thefe differ in many refpeéts from the printed copies. Some 
variations there are of great confequence, and by the help of them 
the text may be greatly smerded ; and great light thrown on many 
obfcure pafflages. Several difficulties have been cleared up, incon- 
fiftencies have been removed, objections anfwered, the old verfion in 
fome points confirmed, and the citations in the New Teftament juf- 


tified.” B...k. 


Art. VI. Annus mirabilis; or, The eventful Year 1782. An hif- 
torical Poem. By the Rev. W. Tafker, A.B. 4to. 2:5. 6d, 
Dodfley. 1733. 





HE praife of genius cannot be wholly withheld from this 
Writer. But his genius is ‘* extravagant and erring.” 
His judgment is not equal to his imagination. He feems to 
have no fteady principles of tafte to attcmper and regulate his 
powers of invention: which are fuffered to rove at large and to 
act at random. There is no arrangement in his ideas; and little 
felection in his expretions. Hence his performances are mixed 
and made up of heterogeneous matter. We difcover in them 
the glowing and the frigid ; the fublime and the bombaft; the 
beautiful and the vulgar, 
_ The prefent poem is a very ftriking proof of this. It hath 
every quality of good and bad poetry ftrangely blended.— We 
acknowiedge the difficulty of the Author’s undertaking: and on 
that fcore are willing to make the moft candid apology for its 
defecis. Recent events, familiar names, and familiar circum- 
ftances ill accord with the dignity and folemn tone of the heroic 
Mule. They have fomewhat of the air of burlefque, and we 
are tempted to {mile in the midft of agrave narration, even while 
the poet : 





paints to public view 
The mighty wonders of tam’d Eicuty-two! 
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The following paflages have the found of Trave/ftie: 
Still from their brazen throats his guzs roar loud, 
Like Jove’s own thunders burfting from a cloud. 

* * * * 
As when the hundred-handed giant ftrove 
And haurl’d his hundred darts ’gainft thund'ring Jove; 
Thus Puris, while each heartlefs feaman runs, 
Returas rare thunders from her—Aundred guns, 

Mr. Tafker, in his defcription of the engagement between 
Rodney and De Grafle in the Ville de Paris (called Paris by a 
poetical licence for the fake of the metre) had fo often made ufe 
of cannon, that he was obliged, for the fake of variety, and in 
the laft inftance for the fake of the rhime, to come down to 
guns, The word hath a moft un-epic found: and yet, if, like 
fome nicer poets who affe&t an uncommon chaftity of expreffion,. 
he had called them tubes, he would have made the matter ftill 
worle. , 

Lorg were to tell the vigilance of Hood, 

When he on wings of all the winds purfued 

The flying fleet, and in their rapid way 

Stopp’d four arm’d veffels in the narrow fea. 
He ought to have taken the whole fleet, as he purfued it fo much 
like a God; or at leaft have given his poet an opportunity of 
exulting in their total deftruction. 

No further fubrerfuge, no further flight, 

Lo! guns, and men, and mo/s, av fink toendlefs night! 

One inftance more of the genuine mock-heroic (though with- 
out defign) will fuffice, The Poet defcribing the floating bats 
teries of the Spanifh navy which appeared before Gibraltar, 
{peaks thus graphically of their form : 

Wona’rous their flru€ture, and unufual fize, 

On their fhorn decks, nor mafts nor fails arife ; 

Unweildy, dragp’d by num’rous oars thro’ tides, 

Their low-built decks fecure with raw bull. hides. 
This account it muft be acknowledged is /iterally true. But is 
it poetical? ** And yet, Mr. Tafker may fay, if the floating 
batteries are to be defcribed, how could the Poet omit what was 
fo eflential to their ftruéture and defignation as the raw bull- 
bides °” Hence the difficulry of his prefent undertaking; a dif- 
ficulty which a iefs adventurous poet, benumbed with the Fuga 
Culpe, would have declined encountering with. , 

To point out the faults of this poem would be a tedious and 
invidious tafk. Let its more meritorious part refcue it from 
condemnation ; and let the misfortunes of the man plead for the 
Gefects of the poet ! 

In fpite of the * wet, Jpringy backs’ of the * raw bull-bides,’ 
there is true poetic fpirit and {ublime imagery in the defcription 
of the late celebrated rencounter at Gibraltar : 

a | Where 
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-The § ambrofial metaphors’ which teaft his imagination, muft fup- 


‘but, alas! it is not the bow with two ftrings. ‘The Mufe, 
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Where Calpe’s rock laughs at the threat’ning waves 
While round his bafe old Ocean foams and raves ; 
Turn martial goddefs! turn with glad farprife, 
And view an object worthy of thine eyes. 

Behold thy Ettiot, with his little band, 

Two mighty monarchs’ blended powers withftand ; 
Amid furrounding dangers, brave, fedate, 

And nobly ftruggling with the ftorms of fate. 

In action valiant, and in council fage, 

Like Homer’s Neftor vigorous in age. 

©! for a bird of the Mzonian wing 

T’ afcend the Heav’n of verfe, and foaring fing, 
Then fhould old Tarif's mountain live in fong 
Like Priam’s Troy, befieged half as lng. 

‘The Poet pays a very juft tribute to the diftinguifhed bravery 
and humanity of Mr. now Sir Roger Curtis; and uniting his 
name with the ever honoured and illuftrious name of Elliot, 
apoftrophizes, in very animated language, the * heroic pair.’ 

¢ If aught the powers of mighty verfe avail 

Your blended names fhall fhine in poets’ ftrains 

While Englifh honoar lives, or Calpe’s rock remains, 

With rays congenial like twin ftars fhal] flame, 

And fparkle in the ztherial {pace of old heroic fame’ 
_ Mr. Tafker, in a mingled vein of lamentation and humour, 
fings.a grace o’er the Poet’s flender repaft: and it is a good one, 

* The banifh’d Mufes hold a court their own 

In fancied dance round Phcebus’ radiant throne; 

Scour o’er Parnaffus in their lofty pride, 

And Pegafus the hobby-horfe they ride. 

They breathe pure zther, and for heav’nly fare, 

Cameleon-like are taught to feed on air. 

Late on ambrofial metaphors they dine, 

While Hebe crowns th’ ideal cup with wine, t 

Prefs’d.from harmonious grapes on rich Pieria’s vine.” 
This is /ubtle do&trine! It does admirably well in poetry. But 
to ‘6a parfon much bemus’d in beer,” the praéical ufe and ap- 
plication would be ill recompenfed by all the hwrimonious grapes 
that all the wines of Pieria ever produced.—Hine ille lachrymet 
—for Mr. Tafker is not only a poet by choice, but by neceffity { 


port, as well asthey can, his body too! He hath Apollo’s bow; 





however, is fruitful in refources ; and if fhe cannot fecure a jolly 


life, fhe can, at leaft, anticipate a merry death. Hear how her 


dutiful child would reconcile her to her fate: 
* Art thou more grofs and feniual in thy views, 
Canit thou not feed on Heliconian dews ; 
Or why complain to me, O flarving Mufe? é 
For I, alas! can yield chee no reliet 
Oppref, difiref, in fequeltrated grief, 
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Like fabled fwan, raife then thy notes on high, 
Sing thy laft fong, and fing it well, and die.’ 
Mr. Tafker is the very Job of poetry! Lefs patient {pirits 
would have curfed the Mufe—and died. But though fhe ftarve 
him, yet he will never leave her nor forfake her. We hope, 


however, fhe will d/e/s his latter end more than his beginning. B k 
eve . 
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Ant. VII. Colle&anea Curiofa; or, Mifcellaneous Tracts relating 
to the Hiftory and Antiquities of England and Ireland, the Uni- 
verfities of Oxford and Cambridge, and a variety of other Sub- 
jets; chiefly colleQed, and now firlt pubiifhed, from the Manu- 
{cripts of Archbifhop Sancroft, given to the Bodleian Library by 
the late Bifhop Tanner. 8vo. 2 Vols. 123. Oxiord, printed; 
and fold by Rivington, Cadell, &c. in London. 17581. 


IGHT we judge of the importance of a publication by 

the number of refpeétable fubfcribers, this before us 
would certainly claim a confiderable fhare of attention. Sub- 
fcriptions, we know, are often promoted by connections, friend- 
fhip, or other confiderations ; but whatever influence fuch con- 
fiderations might haye, as to the prefent performance, there 
can be no doubt that the Editor’s prevailing motive has been 
the bringing to light fome curious tracts, and letters, which 
have long refted obfcurely on the undifturbed fhelves of a li- 
brary. 
This mifcellany being chicfly compiled from the’ manufcripts 
of Archbifhop Sancroft, the Editor introduces his collection by 
fome extracts from the BioGRAPHIA BRITANNICA, refpecting 
this prelate; to which is added a Jetter (never before publifhed) 
from Mr. Thomas Baker, Cambridge, to Dr. Richard Raw- 
linfon, of St. John’s, Oxford ; which letter contains an ac- 
count of the Archbifhop, taken from the MS. papers of Roger 
North, Efg; fteward of his courts, and youngeit fon to Dud- 
Jey Lord North. Dz. Sancroft was a public and a party man, 
and, confequently, his character has been differently repre- 
fented. In common with other miftaken high-churchmen, no 
doubt, he entertained principles unfriendly to that liberty for 
which reafon, humanity, and Chriftianity plead ; but whatever 
inconfiftency might otherwife appear in his condu@t, it muft be 
acknowledged that he gave a ftrong tefiimony of fincerity, as 
this writer remarks, in facrificing high dignities and advantages 
to what he thought truth and honefty. 

The firft volume of this work contains feventy-four num- 
bers; concerning fome of which it will be fufficient to mention 
their names without any farther remarks: ¢ The antiquity, 
ufe, and privilege of cities, boroughs, and towns: written b 
Mr. Francis Tate of the Middle Temple, gth Feb. 1568.’ 
§ The antiquity, ufe, and ceremonics of lawful combats in 
- England; 
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England: written by the fame, Feb. 13. A. 1600.’ © A dif- 
courfe touching the unlawfulnefs of private combats: written 
by Sir Edward Cook, Lord Chief Juftice of England, at the 
requeft of the Lord Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton.’ 
© Of a lie, how it may be fatisfied, or at leaft how it ought to 
We dealt in by an Earl Marfhal; as alfo what laws are necef- 
fary to be eftablifhed to prevent the many barbarous mifchiefs 
that daily do happen, for default of fome fuch courfe to be 
taken. Anonymous.’ This laft is the beft of the tracts on 
the fubject, inculcating true principles of homour and magna- 
nimity of foul, in oppofition to duels and private encoun- 
ters. 

‘No. 5. Of the firft eftablifhment of Englifh laws, and 
parliaments in the kingdom of Ireland, O&. 11. 1611. Writ- 
ten by James Ubher, afterwards Archbifhop of Armagh.’ 
* No. 6. A difcourfe fhewing when, and how far, the Impe- 
perial laws were received by the old [rifh, and the feveral in- 
habitants of Great Britain, By the fame.? The firit of thefe 
articles may be fomewhat entertaining at the prefent juncture, 
It appears very clearly, that early care was taken, and conti- 
nued, that the laws of England fhould be obferved in Ireland, 
As to the parliaments of that country, it appears alfo, that the 
firft order out of England which the Archbifhop could obtain 
concerning them, is the conftitution of King Edward II. in 
the 12th year of his rcign, directing that parliaments fhould be 
held yearly in the land of Ireland. By other means it is found 
that they had been held much earlier, even’ in the 48th of 
Henry III. As to the Imperial law, we are told, that the pre- 
eife time of the firft profeffion of the civil law in England was 
about the year 1149: It is more a matter of curiofity than of 
importance, ‘The principles of good fenfe, of truth and equity, 
of juftice and humanity, are now too well underftood to render 
it neceflary for us to’ look back to direétions of barbarous, or 
far lefs enlightened ages, and rules preicribed in times of con- 
queft or arbitrary power. We may infert here a fhort fentence 
from the next article; © herein appeareth fome of the glory 
and riches of the Common law above the Civil or Feudal laws; 
for thefe laws hammer out plenty of legal or chymical diftinc- 
tions,—by reafon whereof the poor clients in their courts roll 
the ftone of Sifyphus.’ Happy, then, are the people who are 
emancipated from thefe fhackles, which, under the notion of 
fuiperior learning and abilities, ferve only to enrich and aggran- 
dize, at their expence, a few individuals ! 

‘ No. 7. Of ancient tenures. Written by Sir Walter Ra- 
Jeigh.”. This isa long and curious article. ‘* No. 8. is an orie 
ginal letter to the Marquis ot Buckingham from Queen Anne, 
wife to James 1, copied by Abp. Sancroft.’—This, if we mif- 
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take not, has appeared in preceding colletions : we have.cer- 
tainly read it before, but do not recollect where. As, how- 
ever, it is very fhort, and relates to fo great and fo unfortunate a 

erfon as the celebrated Raleigh, our Readers will not be dif- 


pleafed with a tran{cript of it. 
¢ AnnaR. = 
¢ My kind dogge *, if I have any power or credit with you, 
I pray you let me have a trial of it, at this time, in dealing 
fincerely and earneftly with the King, that Sir Valter Raleigh’s 
life may not be calied in queftion. If you do it fo, that the 
fuccefs anfwer my expedtation, aflure yourfelf that I will take 
it extraordinarily kindly at your hands, and reft one that wifh- 
eth you well, and defires you to continew ftill, as you have 
been, a true fervant to your matter. 
© To the Marquis of Buckingham.’ 

No. g. relates to a difpute between the Knights commoners, 

as they are termed, and the Aldermen of the city of London, 
concerning precedency ; and it appears to have been determi- 
ned, on the 1gth February i611, ¢ that within the city Alder 
men fhall have and take place and fuperiority before the faid 
Knights commoners, which are freemen or citizens of the faid 
city.’ 
An apology for the late Lord Treafurer Sir Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salifoury. Written by Sir Walter Cope.’ This is ad- 
drefled to his Majefty, no doubt meaning, James I. It is fen- 
fible and well written, according to the ityle of the time. But 
we have feen it before, perhaps, in the Harleian colle@tion of 
tracts. 

The next five numbers relate to the marriage* of the children 
of James I. They begin with an account of the management 
as to the Spanifh match, firft propofed with the Infanta major, 
and after with the younger Jnfanta; written, with great ap- 
pearance of fidelity, and in vindication of himfelf, by Sir 
Charles Cornwallis to the Lord Digby. Then follow, * A 
difcourfe concerning the marriage propounded to Prince Henry 
with a dughter of Florence: written by the fame, being the 
Prince’s treafurer, at the Prince’s commandment.’ * A letter 
to the King. By the fame, being an apology for himfelf.” 
‘ Mr. Thomas Alured his letter to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, 1620, to diffuade the match with Spain.’ This Mr, 
Alured, or Aldred, is faid to have been one of the Marquis of 
Buckingham’s chaplains. It is written with freedom,—that 





* This was the ftyle of court favouritifm in the reign of the Bri- 


- tih Soromon. ‘“* Dear Dad,” and * Dear Gofiip,”’ was Bucking- 


ham’s mode in addrefling the King (in his private letters); and 
** Dear Dog,” and “ Dear Stinie,” ftood at the head of his Majefty’s 
loving billets to that minion. 
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freedom, which a confcioufnefs of truth and duty infpires; 
more fufficiently than difcreetly penned,’ fays Abp. Sancroft, 
who perhaps judged by the event; for it feems that the author 
was, on this account, committed to prifon. We find that this 
letter, but rot fo § large and ful!,’ is to be met with, * mif- 
dated,’ in Rau/hworth, and it is alfo mentioned in Camden’s An- 
nals. The laft number on this fubject confifts of ¢ Inftru€tions 
to Ambaflador into Spain: by .» This 
is faid to be written wholly in Abp. Sancroft’s hand, and to it 
is annexed the following words: * Q. If thefe inftruétions 
were written to Sir John Digby, by Sir William Cornwallis, 
Knt. elder brother of Sir Charles?’ Whoever was the author, 
it difcovers much good fenfe, friencfhip, and knowledge of the 
world. 

Nos. 16, 175 18; 19, 20, give fome account of the flate of 
the colleges, in the univerfity of Oxford, in the time of Henry 
VIII, and Queen Elizabeth ; tenths and firft-fruits; old rents ; 
annual revenues; number of fcholars and ftudents; and ex- 
pences of the buildings of Chrift-Church college. 

© No. 21. Sir Balthazar Gerbier’s project for an academy 
royal in England, in the reign of James I.’ 

‘ No. 22. A tafte of fome obfervations intended upon things 
moft remarkable in the hiftory of this kingdom, from the Nor- 
man invafion till the rath year of our virtuous Sovereign 
Charles the Firft, whom God have in his precious cuftody. 
Written by Sir Henry Wotton.’ This is one of the moft 
apreeable articles in the volume: it only gives us a view of the 
reign of William the Firft. We find it has been printed among 
Sir Henry’s remains, but with variations from the copy. His 
character of William is thus exprefled: § Now for the confti- 
tution or character of his perfon, or mind: he was not of any 
delicate texture; his limbs were rather fturdy than daynty ; 
fublime and almoft tumerous in his looks and gefture, yea even 
ia his oaths ; for they fay he ufed to {wear By the refurreétion of 
the Son of Ged. By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater 
fparer than faver; for though he had fuch means to accumu- 
late, yet his forts, caftles, and towns which he built, and his 
garrifons which he mayntained, and his feaftings, wherein he 
was moit fumptuous, could not but foak his exchequer.—One 
{trange and excellent fame doth follow him, that the land hath 
never been fo free from robberies and depredations as through 
his reign; {carce credibie in fuch a broken and fhuffling time, 
if ic were not fo conftantly delivered. But, it fhould feem, to 
ingratiate himfelf with the vulgar (with whom there is. nothing 
more pupular than fecurity), he made it a mafterpiece of his 
regiment ; and perhaps action had pretty well evacuated the idle 
people, which are the flock of rapine,’ 
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Mr. Fuller’s obfervations of the fhires is a humorous article, 
reprefenting the counties as complaining of Madam London, 
who devours them all, and fnatching her crown from her; but 
at length in comes Mother England, a grave matron, whi foort 
fettles the difpute. 

‘ No. 24. An abftraé&t of the plate prefented to the King’s 
Majefty by the feveral colleges of Oxford, and the gentry of the 
county, 20th Jan. 1642.’ ..> 

The next number might have been fpared, not that it is 
void of fenfe, or ill written, but it is produced by a prejudi- 
ced party-man on party-affairs, and the fubject treated accord-" 
ingly. * Of the origin and progrefs of the revolutions in Eng- 
land. Written by Mr. M. Wren.’ It relates to the times of 
Charles the Firft. The Author finds out many caufes for this 
calamity, but he negleéts, or paffes flightly over the chief, viz. 
the arbitrary and oppreflive principles and practices of governs 
ment. No doubt there were faults on all fides, as there ever 
are in fuch contentions ; but every man who loves his country, 
iis friends, himfelf, will furely rejoice in the downfal of flavifh 
and tyrannical maxims and ufurpations. 

‘ No. 26. A letter of Dr. Lloyd, bifhop of St. Afaph, to 
Mr. Thomas Price of Llanvyllen, concerning Jeffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s hiftory, &c.’ This will afford fome entertainment to 
the exact antiquary. 

Nos. 27, 28, 29, 30, 3%, 325 relate to the affair of printing 
in the two univerfities. The laft of thefe papers is dated 12th 
September 1634. 

‘ No. 33. Reafons why the judicature or expulfion of a fcho- 
Jar or fellow of a college, doth not belong to the determination 
of the judges of the common law.’ ; 

We now arrive at the moft interefting and important part of 
the volume, confifting of a number of papers relative to the 
conduct of King James II. and the confequent happy revolution 
in the Englith ftate and government. We can do little more 
than lay before our readers the titles of thefe papers. 

© The dockett of King James the Second’s licenfe, difpenfa- 
tion, and pardon for Obadiah Walker, Nath. Boyfe, Thomas 
Dean, and John Bernard, May 16860.’ Thefe perfons weré 
Papifts, members of the univerfity of Oxford, in whofe favour 
the lawlefs King exerted his fuppofed difpenfing power, as he 
did in many other inftances. ¢ Lift of books which Obadiah 
Waiker was permitted to print, by a licenfe from King James 
II, May 1686.’ Our readers will eafily judge of what kind 
thefe books were, , 

* King James the Second’s lieenfe, difpenfation, and” pars 
don for Edward Sclater of Putney, Surry, clerk.’ * Licenfe, 
difpenfation, and pardon for John Mafley, M. A. Feilow of 

Merton 
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Merton College, late appointed Dean of Chrift-Chutch, Ox. 
ford.’ 

© Princefs of Orange’s letter to Archbifhop Sancroft. Copy 
of Abp. Sancroft’s anfwer. Probably never fent.’ Two let- 
ters to the Archbifhop from Dr. Stanley, in Holland, relating 
to the -meafures employed by the King, to gain over the Prin- 
cefs of Orange to the church of Rome, and her firmnefs to the 
Proteftant caufe, with other particulars. 

© Matter of fa&: by the E. of Cl - - - -- --. Concerning 
the King’s difpenfing power and the Teft a&.’ © Audacious 
attempts of Popifh feducers in King James’s reizn.’ 

A number of fhort letters to and from the Archbifhop and 
Bithops, followed by the petition againft diftributing and read- 
ing his declaration for liberty of confcience; conferences with 
the King thereupon, and the warrant committing them to the 
Tower : Seared cher letters on this fubjedt; inftru€tions for 
the Bifhops relative to their trial ; fpeeches prepared by fome of 
them, and proceedings at Weftminfter Hall on the 29th and 
goth of June, 1688, when they were, on a unanimous verdiét, 
honourably and joyfully releafed. : 

© No. 59. Articles recommended by the Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury to all the Bifhops within his Metropolitan jurifdiGtion, 
the 16th July, 1668.” This contains a number of pious, ju- 
dicious, candid, and ufeful directions. ‘*‘Inttruétions to the 
Judges itinerant in. fummer 1668, together with Juftice Alli- 
bon’s charge at the affizes at Croydon.’ No. 60, 61, are of 
a different kind, and, under a fpecious appearance, labour to 
reconcile people’s minds to thofe methods which the King 
wifhed to employ, and thofe principles he would have eftablifh- 
ed, 

© Copy of an.addrefs to King James II. from the Bifhops,’ 
prefenting feveral articles of complaint worthy their ftation and 
character. ‘ An account of fome of the Bifhops prefenting an 
‘addrefs to the King, with ten advices.” 

The laft number we fhall particularly fpecify is the 71ft, 
© A journal of what pafled between the King and fome of the 
Bifhops, concerning an abhorrence of the defigns of the Prince 
of Orange, 1668. With fome original letters.” This is a va- 
luable part of the Coileétion, but will not admit of extra&s. 
Befide the general account, we have particular relations of the 
conferences given by the Bifhops of Rochefter and of Peter- 
borough. ‘The volume concludes with a vote of thanks from 
the Houfe of Commons * to the clergy who have preached and 
written againft Popery, and refufed to read the King’s decla- 
ration for toleration, in oppofition to the pretended difpen- 
fing power claimed in the late seign of King James II. and 
have 
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have oppofed the ecclefiaftical commiffion: dated 1ft February 
1688.’ 

On the whole, this is a ufeful and entertaining publication. 
We were rather furprized that it fhould contain fo many papers 
which have before appeared in print; and particularly fome 
concerning the Revolution, that have been publifhed in the 
Appendix to the State Letters and Diary of Henry Earl of Cla- 
rendon. 

It is a pity that Mr. Gutch, the Editor, was not better ac- 
quainted with former colleClions of a fimilar kind: the public 
are, however, certainly obliged to him for fome truly valuable 
pieces which he has communicated to them in the prefent mils 


ecllany. 
, (An account of the 2d Volume in our next.) H ° 





Art. VIII. An Anfwer to Dr. Priefiley's Letters to a Philofophical Un- 
believer. Partl. 8vo, 2s. No publifher’s name, 1782. 


HE writer of this letter is an avowed athei/? ; and left his 
fimple declaration fhould not be credited, he fwears to 
the truth of it. But what doth he fwear by? Whom doth he 
appeal to? not to God: for he believes there is none. And 
as he thinks he can fwear by nothing greater, he {wears by 
his—Honour !_ * As to the queftion, whether there be fuch an 
exiftent being as an atheift, to put that out of all manner of 
doubt, I do declare upon my honour that J am one. Be it 
therefore for the future remembered, that in London, in the 
kingdom of England, in the year of our Lord one thoufand fe- 
ven hundred and eighty one, a man has publicly declared him- 
felf an Atheift."—Was ever honour fo pledged ! When it ** fell 
among gamblers, it was {tripped and wounded, and left half 
dead.” It remained only for the athei/? to finifh the date of its 
fhame and wretchednefs ! 

The writer, who calls himfelf William Hammon, feems to 
be one of thofe needy adventurers for fame, who, unable to 
procure attention in any reputable walk of publication, flatters 
himfelf with the hopes of exciting it by a daring attack on the 
common fenfe and opinions of mankind; and thus, by the 
worlt fpecies of novelty, create.a name which he would have in 
vain fought for .by more liberal purfuits in the accuftomed tracks 
of fpeculation, or by any original inveftigations which required 
vigour of genius, or depth of difcernment. Mr. Hammon, 
m the advertifement prefixed to his performance, difavows all 
intentions to overthrow revealed religion. ‘* The queftion here 
handled (fays he), is not fo much, whether a deity and his at- 
tributed excellencies exift, as whether there is any natural ot 
moral proof of his exiftence and of thofe attributes? Revealed 
ttligion is not defcanted upon ; therefore Chriftians, at.leaft need 

Rey. Feb. 1783. k take 
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take no offence.’ This low fubterfuge in bafe equivocation, 
leaves us in doubt whether to defpife his meannefs, or deteft 
his infincerity.—He cannot be fo ignorant as not to know, that 
an attack on natural religion eventually, as far as it is effec~ 
tual, injures revelation. A man undermining a foundation 
may ‘as well pretend that he hath no defign on the fuperftruc- 
ture, as this man of honour may declare, that though he at- 
tempts to prove that there is no evidence of the being of a 
God from nature, yet that revelation hath nothing to fear from 
the proof. In reality it hath nothing to fear from Ais attempts. 
But it owes no thanks to his good-will. Revelation /uppojes 
the exiftence of a Firft Caufe. Itis a pofulatum in nature 5 
and jréafon is fufficient to fettle this point without any fuper- 
natura! illumination ; or any fupernatural evidences, internally 
beftowed by grace, or externally difplayed by miracles. If 
this be denied, al! the proofs to corroborate revelation muft be 
unfubftantial and delufive. We will for a moment fuppofe— 
and it will be only the chimzra of a moment—that this wrie- 
ter’s arguments have fo far overcome our accuftomed fenti- 
ments, as to force from our minds the belief of a God, and 
really produced the effects they were intended to have on our 
mode of fpeculation on nature. If the proofs from nature 
fail, and if every evidence already given were ineffeftual to 
work conviction, wh:t could convince us? * Revelation.’— 
But how can revelation convince us? * By the power of mi- 
racles.’, And what are miracles? * Evidences of the exiftence 
of the Deity given ont of the common and ordinary courfe of na- 


ture.’ But if the general fyflem of nature doth not eftablifh — 


the proof of his exiftence, how can it be proved by any par- 
tial deviations from its ordinary Jaws? If thefe Jaws in their 
full and conftant operation cannot prove it, is it not abfurd to. 
appeal to their occafional aberrations? Can one wonder have 
fo much weight, and ten thoufand have none.——We fhould. 
not be convinced even if one was to rife from the dead—for as 
atheifts, reafoning like the prefent writer, we fhould fay, 
“¢ There is fome wonderful power in nature (though not dif- 
*¢ tinct from it), which makes it to be that which it is; and 
“* that alfo which it hath been from eternity. Changes very 
‘© wonderful and to all men unaccountable have happened. We 
‘* believe that power, whatever it is, may have fomething 
‘* folded up in it, that may at times prodace‘thofe changes— 
“* thofe deviations from the common and ‘apparent order of 
** the general fyitem which fome efteem miraculous. But we 


‘¢ do not believe that a being ai/finé? from the univerfe caufes’ 


<¢ thofe changes, any more than we believe that fuch a being 


“* caufed, in the’ beginning, the order which univerfally takes 


** place in the great fyftem of nature, We cannot account 
e for 
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“ for the latter; which however is the moft extraordinary : but 
‘< if,’ by furmounting the common prejudices of mankind, and 
«¢ their general habits of reafoning concerning caufes and ef- 
“ fe&s, we can difpenfe with that greater difficulty, we may 
“© be well fatisfied to-leave the lefler unexplained ; and refolve 
“it at once into the fame unknown principle by which the 
“¢ revolutions of nature are performed; and which, amidft a 
“ boundlefs variety (the particulars of which we cannot enu- 
‘6 merate), maintains a general uniformity ; to which miracles, 
‘“< gi] things confidered, are no exception, as they may only 
“ conftitute a part of the univerfal fyftem.” 

The Atheift, on the ground cf his own hypothefis, muft 
recur to fome myffertous arrangement which the underftanding 
cannot poffibly comprehend or account for. What he calls 
the fetiled and eternal conftitution of the univerfe, where a firft 
caule is excluded, is fo utterly unintelligible, that at the ut- 
moft the Atheift muft content himfeif. with the found of the 
words, without having itin the compafs of imagination to af- 
fix aay thing that bears the appearance of meaning to them. 
They baffle all fpeculation : they run counter to all experience. 
Athei/m is indeed the myftery of myfteries'!'—The fuppofition 
of a Firft Caufe is, we grant, attended with difficulties, owing 
to our limited views and imperfect conceptions of fpiritual be- 
ings. The fubje& alfo is fo vaft, that, like eternity and infi- 
nity, we are loft in it. But.the fuppofition of a Firft Caufe in- 
volves lefs and fewer difficulties than the exclufion of it from 
the creation and eftablifhment of the univerfe. And ought we 
not to adhere to that hypothefis which is leaft embarrafled ; 


‘the parts of which moft accord; have moft fimplicity and leaft 


confufion ? To avoid leffer difficulties, fhall we run into greater ? 
To avoid what is incomprehenfible, fhall we run into what is 
contradictory —abfurd—impoffible ? 

We fhall not trouble ourfelves or the reader with a detail 
of this writer’s arguments. He goes over the ground of the 
French atheift Mirabeau. To the learned they are already 
well known: as ase alfo their confutation. There is no end 
to idle cavilling. Sophiftry will ever find fomething in an in- 
definite fubje&t that hath a tendency to puzzle fober reafon. 
It will demand, what cannot in the nature of things be com- 
plied with. It will bring particular objeétions which can only 
be thrown into a general mafs, and be confuted on general 
principles. And there is one principle laid down by the apo- 
ftle, which the concurrent fentiments of mankind have efta- 
blifhed as an axiom which atheifm cannot overthrow, nor fo- 
phiftry evade, without involving itfelf in abfurdities and con- 
tradictions without end—‘ As every houfe is builded by fome 


man, fo he that built all things is Gop.’ B E 
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Ant. 1X. Additional Letters to a Philofophical Unbeliever. In An- 
fwer to Mr. Wiiliam Hammon. By Jof. Prieftley, LL. D. 
F. R. S. Honorary Member of the Academy of Sciences at Pe- 
terfbu'gh, and of the Royal Academy of Medicine at Paris. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1782. 


HIS learned and ingenious Author hath condefcended to 

make a ferious reply to a work in many refpects un- 
worthy of his notice. But as the challenge was given, he 
thought he was obliged in honour to meet it. His fenfe of dut 
got the better cf his pride: and though, as a philofopher, he 
muft defpife his antagonift, yet as a Chriftian he thought he 
was bound to * rebuke the Gainfayer,’ left by his craftinefs he 
fhould beguile the unwary, and ‘ lead captive filly fouls laden 
with their iniquities.’? The motive was a good one; and yet, 
perhaps, it might have been more prudent to have let the Atheift 
reft in obfcurity. 

Dr. Pricftley, in thefe letters, convids Mr. Hammon of dif- 
ingenuous conduct, and of unfair and abfurd reafoning. He 
attempts, by a feries of clofe but perfpicuous arguments, to 
eftablifh the natural evidence of the exiftence and attributes of 
the Deity. In his former letters he explained thofe principles 
and modes of argumentation which tend to confirm his fyftem 
of natural religion; particularly that part of it which relates 
to the moral government of the Deity. ‘ Our data (fays he) 
are contained in the fame face of nature, which is equally open 
to our infpection. Let us then confider the different conclu- 
fions that we draw from the fame premifes. 

* To inftance in fome one part of the fyftem of nature, as a fpe- 
cimen of the whole, I have obferved, that from whatever reafon we 
are led to conclude that a telefeope required 2 maker, an eye mutt 
have required a maker alfo; fince they are both of them equally 
mere infiruments, adapted to aniwer a particular purpofe, They, 
therefore, prove the exiftence of what we call a mind, capable of 
perceiving that end or purpofe, with a power of providing that means, 
and of adapting it to its end. 

* This mind muft bea thing entirely foreign to the telefcope, and 
confequently to the eye; it being as contrary to appearances that 
= _ fhould make any part of this mind, as that the telefcope 

ould. 

‘ Ia the fame manner we are neceffarily led to concludes, that 
the aaimal whofe eye it is, is the produdiion of fome mind, or in- 
selligent being (for every power is referred to fome /ubffance) foreign 
io itfelf, aud alfo the //fem of which that animalis a part, compre- 
hending the whole wifble univerfe; each part of which bears a re- 
tation to the reft, and therefore muft derive its origin from a beixg, 
whofe intelligence is capable of comprehending the whole. 

“The fuppofed eternal generation of one plant, or one animal 


from — does ef in the Jeait remove the difficulty of conceiv- 
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ing how any plant, or animal, fhould have no foreign caufe; be- 
caufe there is nothing in any plant or animal, that is even capable 
of comprehending its own ftructure; and mach lefs have they the 
additional power of properly producing any thing like themfelves, 
and of enabliog one of the f{pecies to produce ano:her. This has 
been the effect of an intelligence much fuperior to theirs. How 
any thing that they do contribu:es to this ed, is altog:ther unknown 
to them. 

¢ We are, therefore, in this train of fpeculation, neceffarily led 
to one great intelligent being, capable both of comprebinding, and of 
producing all the vifible univerfe. This being mult have exifted 
from all eternity, without any foreign caufe; for, if it had hada 
beginning, it muft have had a prior cauf?. We cannot, indeed, 
conceive in what manner, Or on what principles, as we may fay, fuch 
a being exifts, or why it might not be, that he fhould not have ex- 
ifted. But this does not affect the certainty, that fuch a being does 
exilt, drawn from the certain exiltence of what neceflarily requires 
and proves it. 

‘ Nor is there any thing peculiar in this particular argument. In 
many other cafes we admit general fa7s, withou: pretending to have 
any idea of the mode or manner of their exillence. We have no idea 
at all how the principles of fenfation and thought fhould depend 
upon, or refult from, the contexture of the brain; but as we know, 
from undeniable facts, that thefe properties, or powers, do refule 
from that organization, we neceflarily believe it, without having any 
farther diftinét idea on the fubject. In like manner we firmly be- 
lieve, that there muft have been an eternally exittent and intelligent 
being, capable of producing the vifible univerfe, without havin 
any farther idea how this fhould be. This és not, ftriftly fpeaking, 
believing what is éacomprebenfible, but what we do perfectly compre- 
hend, though we perceive it is conneéted with fomething that we 
are not able to comprehend. But as you lay particular ftrefs on this 
fubjeét, I thall enter a little farther into the difcuifion of ir, 

‘ You fay (Prefatory Addre/s, p, 32 ) ‘* It is impoflibie for an 
intellectual being to believe firmly in that of which he can form no 
conception. 1 hold the deity, the fancied deity, at leat, of whom, 
with all his attributes, fuch pompous defcriptions are fet forth, to 
the great terror of old women, and amufemeat of young children, 
to be an object of which we form (as appears when we {crutinize 
into our ideas) no conception, and therefore can give no account.” 
You alfo fay (p. 48), ‘* All that Epicurus and Lucretius have fo 
greatly and convincingly faid, is {wept away in a moment by thefe 
berter reafoners, who yet fcruple not to decla-e, with Dr, Prieflley, 
that what they reafon about is not the fubject of human underftand- 
ing. But let it be afked, is it not abfurd to reafon with a man 
about that, of which chat fame man aflerts we have no idea at all? 
Yer, will Dr. Priestley argue, and fay, it is of no importance whe- 
ther the perfon with whom he argues has a conception or not of the 
fubjet. Having no ideas includes no impofibifiy ; therefore, he goes 
on with his career of words, to argee about an unfeen beiog, with 
another whom he will allow to have no idea of the fubject; aad 
yer it dhall be of no avail in the difpute, whether he bas or no, or 
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whether he is capable or incapable of having any. Reafon failing, 
the patlions are called upon,’ &c. 

© fetus now fee whe her the career of words, without ideas, be 
more juft!y laid to my charge, or yours. [a order tothir, TP with, 
Sir, you would conticer what cance pti: nvou have, or what accoune 
you can give of an uncaufed and eternally extitent univerfe, every 
feparate part cf which bears undeniable marks cf a defiga and in- 
telligence, of which itfelt is not casabie. If you enly aitend tothe 
cafe, I think you will focn find that your ideas are far ‘rom being 
clear or fatisfactory ; notwithitanding you fay (p. 37.) in general, 
that to fuppofe an “ infinite fucceflion of finite caufes, 1s fo tar from 
being difficult, that a mind, not afraid to think, will find it the mot 
eafy contemplation in the world to dwell upon. It is probable,” 
you fay (p. 38.) ** that if one horfe had a caufe, all horfes had.— 
But wil! not che argument be more confonant to itfelf, in fuppofing 
all horfes had the fame caufe; and as ene is feen to be generated 
from ahorfe and a mare, fo all were, from all eternity.” 

‘ How this conclufion can appear clear and /atisfactory to your 
mind, is to me not a little extraordinary, as it gives me no fatisfac- 
tion at all. Tome it isthe very fame thing as if, knowing no- 
thing hiflorically about the matter, a man fhould find fuch a city as 
Londom, and conclude that it had exifted from eternity, jutt as it is, 


.and had no foreign caufe ; or as if, without knowing ary thing 


concerning the production of dorfes, or of men, he fhould conclude 
that any particular borfe, or man, had exilted from eternity, without 
any foreign caufe. I do not fee how thefe cafes differ; beqaufe 
the whole race of animals thews the fame marks of defign, in the 
relation they bear to other parts of the fyftem, that the feveral parts 
of any individual being bear to the reft of its particular fyilem; 
and of 4 defiga of which they are themfelyes incapable. Yet fhould 
any perfon athrm, concerning London, or concerning any particular 
horfe, or man, what you do not hefitate to affirm concerning the 
avhole /pecies, and concerning the uuiverfe, you would not fcruple 
to fay, that he talked without having any diftinét conception or 
ideas, or without reafoning confequentially from them. For there 
is no chjection againft the independent exiftence of the ixdividuah, 
that does not equally lie againft that of the whole /pecies. 

* Tam ready enough to acknowledge, that there is fomething re- 


—Jating to ao independeat firft caufe, of which I can form no proper 


idea, that is, of which | have no knowledge. But this certainly 
implies no contradiction, any more than my ignorance concerning 
many other things, of the exiffence of which | have no doubt.— 
Every thing that | fee I fuppofe to have a caufe foreign to itfelf, be- 


~caufe it is not capable of comprehending itfelf ; and the whole vif- 
ble univerfe, in this refpe&t, comes under the fame defcription with 


any plant or animal that is a part of it. But there is not this ob- 
jection againft the fuppofition of a being that is capable of compre- 
hending itfeif, and all things elfe, having exifted without caufe from 
all eternity, whatever other difficulties may attend the {peculation. 


‘Jf, then, you adopt that opinion which is preffed with the leaf 


difficulty, and is farthelt removed from a manifeft abfurdity, you 


mult abaudon that of the independent exiflence of the vifdle uni- 
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werfe, and have recourfe to an invifible fir? caufe; which is the 
only alternative left you, in order to avoid the moft palpable abfur-: 
dity. 

: Asgyou may, perhaps, flill obje&t (though you do not urge it 
ve cpfticalarly) that the vilible univerfe itfelf, though bearing 


‘marks of defign, may as well be conceived to have. had no foreign 


caufe, as that the caufe of the univerfe fhould have had none; [ 
fhall endeavour to ftate more diftin&tly, why I conceive that there is a 
very great difference in the two cafes. | 

© The cbvious reafon why an eye, which is properly an inftrument, 
or a means to gain a particular end, and alfo why the animal that 
is poffeffed of it, which is a /jyfem of means adapted to various ends, 
cannot have been uncaufed, is that they are not capable of compre- 
hending themfelves. They are properly contriwances, and therefore 
neceflarily fuppofz a contriver, juit as much as a tele/cope does, which 
comes under the fame defcription with the eye; being an inftrument 
adapted to anfwer a particular purpofe. 

« Confequently, the mind can never reft till it comes to a being 

offefied of that wonderful property, but of which we can have no 
diftinét idea, becaufe we are not poflefitd of it ourfelves, viz. //f- 
comprebenfion. And this being muft be fo efientially different from all 
others, that, whereas they muff be derived, this may be underived ; 
and if it may, it will follow from other confderations, it abfolutely 
muft. For the mind will always revolt at the idea of going back ad 
infinitum, through an infinite fucceflion of mere finite caufes, what- 
ever you may pretend to the contrary. 

* It is not precended, as I have faid, that we can conceive, a priori, 
that a being poficffed of felf.comprehenfion, muft have been un-’ 
caufed: but asthe mind cannot reft till it arrives at fuch a being, 
and this is a circumftance eflentially different from thatin which 
we find every other intelligent being, it may be capable of felf- 
exillence, of which the others are not. Any real difference in the 
condition of thefe beings may be fofficient to interrupt :the analogy 
between them, fo that we cannot be authorifed to conclude. con- 
cerning the one,.what we do concerning the other. But thefe be- 
ings differ in that very circumliance on which the inference, 
tha: a /uperior caufe is wanting, depends. There muft be fome ex- 
ternal caufe of whatever is /:mited or finite. We cannot conceive 
the poflibility of its independent exiltence. But whatever other 
difficulty attends the fpeculation, we cannot fay the fame concern- 
ing a being unlimited and infiuite. 

‘ If any thing whatever bear marks of defgn, there muft exit 
fomewhere a mind capable of that defign ; and if it be not capable 
of it itfelf, we mutt look for it in fome other being. Bat if that be- 
ing has within itfelf that perfe&t comprehenfion ot it‘elf, as well as of 
all things elfe that depend upon it, we have no longer the fame mo- 
tive to make any farther enquiries. Such a being as this may, for 
any thing we can prove to the contrary, have exilted without caufe, 
and from eternity. At the fame time it muft be acknowledged, 
as before, that, fuppoling no vifible univerfe to have exifted, it is 
abfolutely inconceivable by us, on what priociples, as we may fay, 
fuch a being as the author of this vitible univerfe thoald exift. But 
being fenfible of the one, we are neceflarily led to infer the other.’ 
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This is plain and fimple reafoning. The Atheift may affect 
to defpife it becaufe it is plain: but its plainnefs is the beft evi- 
dence of its truth, It is reafon {peaking intelligibly, and in its 
clearnefs difCovers its power. B... K. 





Any. X. The Works of the Right Reverend Thomas Newton, D. D. 
Jate Lord Bifhop of Briflol, and Dean of St. Paul’s, London. 
With fome Account of his Life, and Anccdotes of his Friends. 
Written by himfelf. In three Volumes. 4to. 31. 158, boards. 
Rivington. 1782. 

HE capital and moft obvious ¢rait in the character of this 
T good Prelate was si1MPLICITY ;: —a blamelefinefs of mind 
and manners, which interefts us ftrongly in his favour, and fo 
attaches us to him, and his concerns, that we overlook his im- 
perfe@tions, and forgive his prejudices. We look fo clearly 
through him, that we can eafily account for his miftakes, 
They are not clothed in a myfterious cloud: they are not the 
miftakes of the heart, but ofthe head. Their principle is not a 
malignant one; though art, leagued with malice, would be 
ready to make an ill ufe of them. We have more particularly 
in out eye fome of his fentiments refpecting ecclefiaftical and 
civil polity. ‘They are not the fentiments of Hoadley or Locke. 
‘Fhey were formed on a narrow plan, and favour too much of 
the bigotry of lefs enlightened and lefs liberal times than the 

refent.” is imagination, indeed, had taken the alarm; and 
ecaufe he faw the ill ufe that was made of liberty by thole 
who pretended to be its moft zealous advocates, he fo deplored 
its effects, as to make us fometimes ready to fufpect that he 

did not wifh well to its principle. He was not, indeed, hearty 

in its caufe: his affection for it was qualified and reftrained, 

He gave it his fantion with a trembling hand, and pronounced 

its benediction with a quivering lip. But we believe his fcru- 

ples arofe fromm his fimplicity. He connected religion with the 
church ; and imagined, that to oppofe the inftitutions of the 
one, was virtually to weaken, if not overthrow, the influence of 
the other, Jt was the fame principle (or prejudice, if it muft 
be fo called) that made him look with a fufpicious eye on all at- 
tempts to reform the abufes of the ftate. He faw, or fancied 
he faw, fome iniquitous defign of republicanifm lurking at the 
bottom. With republicanifm he aflociated rebellion; and in 
an oppofjtion to government, he feared a renewal of the church’s 
danger, Thefe apprehenfions frequently difturbed the tran- 
quillity of his mind; and the eve of his days was, in parti- 
cular, much clouded by them, His fancy gave them their full 
force; and the infirmities of his body aggravated the anxious 
forebodings of his mind. When he {poke of public affairs, he 
was querulous. When he fpoke of the leaders of the late Op- 
pofition, he was fplenetic. When he fpoke of Mr. Wilkes, 
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he was more than querulous ; he was more than fplenetic : he 
was indignant. He was all that refentment could infpire ; and 
his expreffions are the bittereft that execration could dictate. 
He faw in Mr. Wilkes the enemy of God and man. He faw 
in him the nation’s curfe and fcourge: he dreaded him as @ 
traitor: he abhorred him as an infidel,—and the peft of fociety.. 
Here it was that the good Bifhop difcovered his weaknefs. He 
was a dupe to his own fears; but he was not fingular-in this. | 
Many of his high order conjured up the fame fpectres: they 
gave that deep folemnity to the drama that it was not entitled 
toof itfelf. ‘The poor play would foon.have been over, and as 
foon forgotten: but they added to the fcene; and the actor, 
who would have fretted his little hour on the flage, and been feen 
no more, was only exalied by the very means that were defigned 
to fupprefs him. 

But the excellencies of Bifhop Newton make ample atone- 
ment for his weaknefles and defeéts. He was fteadily devoted 
to the beft interefts of virtue and religion. His life was an ex- 
emplary pattern of piety and diligence. His heart was fincere 
in its attachments ; and gratitude and friendfhip were very con- 
fpicuous ornaments of his character. His writings may be 
reckoned among the moft ufeful, if not the moft ‘learned and 
brilliant, produétions of this or any other country, ‘T hey are 
plain, rational, and inftruétive. They bear marks of great 
induftry, piety, and a good underftanding. He hath collected 
from the beft authorities, and hath arranged his colle&tions in 
the beft order. They are calculated for general utility ; and 
if they have nothing to gratify a metaphyfical genius, and litele 
to inform the deep {choJar; if fancy is not much charmed by 
their novelty or elegance 3 if no addition is made by them ta 
the great ftores of criticifm or erudition,—yet they can boaft a 
higher merit, and are likely to produce an effect that will out- 
live the inventions of genius, and the accumulations of learning, 

In a general review of the character of Bifhop Newton, in 
his moral and literary capacity, we thought this tribute due 
both to him and to juftice. Our refpeét for his virtues, and 
our efteem of his publications, make us as candid and tender 
as pofhble to his defects as a man, and as an author: but we 
are not fo blind to them as to offer incenfe to his memory, with 
a prodigality that knows no reftraint, While we refpect, we 
muft diftinguith, ) 

In the preface to the prefent very handfome publication of 
the Bifhop’s works, we are informed, that difabled as he was 
by ill health from performing his duty in the pulpit, and even 
from attending the duty of the church, he was yet very un- 
willing to live and die altogether ufelefs to the world, Several 
of the laft years of his life were therefore employed chiefly in 
reyifing, correcting, and preparing his works for the prefs, 
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They are entitled Differtations, becaufe many of them were 
firft written as fuch, and were never preached, nor intended to 
be preached. Senfible of the difadvantages which pofthumous 
works generally lie under, he judged it advifable for himfelf to 
commit his works to the prefs, and make himfelf alone anfwer- 
able for them. But though he caufcd them to be printed, he 
had no thought of publifhing them in his Jifetime. One of 
the laft things of his writing was his Account of his own Life,’ 
This account, indeed, concerns his friends and conne@ions 
more than his own private Rory. The latter had little in it re- 
markable or interelting. The former were dignified with mat- 
ters of real confequence ; and the relation of that great revolu- 
tion in the politics of the Jate reign, which effe&ed the down- 
fal of Sir Robert Walpole, and changed the whole fyfiem of 
adminiftration, by introducing the great leaders of the oppofi- , 
tion forined under Pulteney, into the higher offices of the 
ftate, is particularly curious and fatisfactory. All the fteps 
leading to the new arrangement are minutely recorded: the 
whole is drawn up with great perfpicuity, and the beft autho. 
rities are quoted to confirm the relation. 

From the Bifhop’s Account of his own Life, we learn, that 
he was born at Litchfield on the ift of January 1704. His 
father, John Newton, was a confiderable brandy and cyder 
merchant, who, by his induftry and integrity, having acqui- 
red what he thought a competent fortune, left off trade feveral 
years before he died. , 

He received the firft part of his education in the free fchool of 
Litchfield : — a fchool, which the Bifhop obferves, with fome 
kind of exultation, at once laudable and natural, had at all 
times fent forth feveral perfons of note and eminence, from 
Bithop Smaldridge and Mr. Wollafton, to Dr. Johnfon and 
Mr. Garrick. 

From Litchfield he was removed to Weftminfter fchool in 
3717, under the care of Dr. Friend and Dr. Nicoll. 

During the time he was at Weftminfter, there were, he ob- 
ferves, more young men who made a diltinguifhed figure af- 
terwards in the world, than perhaps at any other period, either» 
before or fince. He particularly mentions William Murray, 
the prefent Earl of Mansfield, with whom he lived on terms of 
the higheft friendfhip to the laft. 

He continued fix years at Weftminfter fchool, five of which 
he pafled in college, He went to Cambridge, and entered at 
Trinity college. Here he conftantly refided eight months, at 
leaft, in every year, till he had taken his Bachelor of Arts’ de- 
gree. Soon after he was chofen Fellow of Trinity college, he 
came to fettle in London. As it had been his inclination from 
a child, and he was alfo defigned for holy orders, he had fuf- 


ficient time to prepare himfelf, and compofed fome fermons, that 
he 
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he might have a ftock in hand when he entered on the miniftry. 
His title for orders was his Fellowfhip ; and he was ordained 
Deacon in December 1729, and Prieft in the February follow- 
ing, by Bifhop Gibfon. 

At his firft fetting out in the world, he officiated as curate at 
St. George’s, Hanover-fquare; and continued for feveral years 
affiftant preacher to Dr. Trebeck. His firft preferment was 
that of reader and afternoon-preacher at Grofvenor chapel, in 
South- Audley ftreet. 

This introduced him to the family of Lord Tyrconnel, to 
whofe fon he became tutor. He continued in this fituation for 
many years, very much at his eafe, and on terms of great inti- 
macy and friendfhip with Lord and Lady Tyrconnel, * without 
fo much (fays be) as an unkind word or a cool look ever in- 
tervening,’ i 

in the {pring of 1744, he was, through the intereft of the 
Earl of Bath (who was his great friend and patron, and whofe 
friendfhip and patronage were returned by grateful acknow- 
ledgments and the warmeft encomiums), prefented to the rec- 
tory of St. Mary le Bow; fo that he was forty years old before 
he obtained any. living. 

At the commencement in 1745, he took his Doétor’s de- 

ree, 
' In the fpring of 1747 he was chofen le&turer of St. George’s, 
Hanover-fquare, by a moft refpectable veftry of noblemen and 
gentlemen of high diftinétion, | = : 

In Augutft following he married his firft wife, the eldeft 
daughter of Dr. Trebeck, ‘ an unaffected, modeit, decent, 
young woman, with whom he lived very happy, in mutual love 
and harmony, near feven years,” 

{n 1749 he publifhed his edition of Milton’s Paradife Loft, 
‘ which (fays he, very modeftly), it is hoped hath not been ill 
received by the public, having, in 1775, gone through eight 
ediaons, After the Paradife Loft, it was judged (fays he) pro 
per that Dr. Newton fhould alfo publifh the Paradife Regained, 
and other poems of Milton; but thefe things he thought de- 
tained him from other more material ftudies, though he had 
the good fortune to gain by them more than Milton did by all 
his works put together. But his greateft gain (he fays) was 
their firft introducing him to the friendfhip and intimacy of 
two fuch men as Bifhop Warburton and Dr, Jortin, whofe 
works will {peak for them better than any private commenda- 
tion. 

In 1754 he loft his father, at the age of 83, and within a 
few days his wife, at the age of 38, This was the fevereft 
trial he ever underwent, and almoft overwhelmed him. At 
that time he was engaged in writing his Diflertations on the 

Prophecies ; 
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Prophecies ; and happy it was for him: for in any affliClion he 
never found a better or more effectual remedy, than plunging 
deep into ftudy, and fixing his thoughts as intenfely as he pof- 
fibly could upon other fubjeéts. The firft volume was publifh- 
ed the following winter ; but the other did not appear till three 
years afterwards, as, for the encouragement of his work, he 
was appointed, in the mean time, to preach the Boyle’s lec- 
ture. ‘The Bifhop informs us, that 1250 copies of the Diflert- 
ations were taken at the firft impreffion, and a thoufand at every 
other edition : and * though (fays he) fome things have been 
publifhed: fince upon the fame fubjects, yet they ftill hold up their 
bead above water, and having gone through five editions, are 
ready prepared for a another. Abroad, too, their reception 
hath not been unfavourable, if accounts from thence may be 
depended upon.” They were tranflated into the German and 
Danith languages ; and received the warmeft encomiums from 
perfons of learning and rank. 

After many difappointments, which the Doétor doth not 
appear to have borne with the moft placid temper (indeed fome 
of them were too provoking not to difturb the moft Stoical dif- 
pofition), he was at laft, in the {pring of 1757, made Prebend- 
ary of Weftminfter, in the room of Dr. Green, promoted to 
the deanery of Salifbury. In O@ober following, he was made 
Sub-Almoner to his Majefty. This he owed to Bifhop Gil- 
bert. He married :a fecond wife in September 1761. She was 
the widow of the Rev. Mr. Hand, and daughter of John Lord 
Vifcount Lifburne, * by a fine young woman whom he had 
married, and much injured.’ In the fame month he kiffed his 
Majefty’s hand. for his bifhoprick. 

In the winter of 1764, Dr. Stone, the Primate of Ireland, 
died, Mr, Grenville fent for Bifhop Newton, and, in the moft 
obliging manner, defired his acceptance of the Primacy. Hav- 
ing maturely weighed the matter in his mind, he declined the 
offer. | 
In 1768 he was made Dean of St. Paui’s. ‘ His ambition 
was now fully fatisfied ; and he firmly refolved never to feek or 
afk for any thing more.’ : 

From this time to his death, ill health was almoft his con- 
ftant companion. ¢ It was really wonderful (fays he at the 
conclufion of his narrative), that fuch a poor, and weak, and 
flender thread as the Bifhop’s life, fhould be {pun out to fuch 
an amazing length. In the autumn of 1781 (ufually the moft 
favourable part of the year to him), he laboured under repeated 
illnefles, with which, as it is unneceflary, it would be difagreeable 
to trouble the reader: and fo let the laft act now be clofed, and 
the curtain drop.’ 

To this account fome friend of the Bifhop’s hath made a 
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flight but neceflary addition, in order to convey to the reader 
fome information refpecting the time and manner of his death, 
« The Bithop finifhed the whole of this work a very few days 
before it pleafed God to releafe him. He might very juitly 
wonder how fuch a weak, infirm body was fo long preferved,; 
for few men, perhaps, had more conftant or feverer infirmities 
to combat with than bimielf. On Saturday, the gth of February 
1782, he began to find his breath much affected by the, froft.’ 
His complaints grew worfe and worfe till the ‘Thuriday follow+ 
ing. ‘ He got up at five o'clock, and was placed in a chair 
by the fire ; complained to his wife how much he had fuffered 
in bed, and repeated to himfelf that po:tion of the Pfalms, ** O 
my God, I cry unto thee in the day-time,” &c. &c. About fix 
o’clock he was left by his apothecary in a quiet fieep. Between 
feven and eight he awoke, and appeared rather more ealy, and 
took a little refrefhment. He continued dozing till near nine, 
when he ordered his fervant to come and drefs him, and help 
him down itairs. As foon as he was drefled, he enquired the 
hour, and bid his fervant open the fhutter and look at the dial 
of St. Paul’s. The fervant anfwered, it was upon the ftroke of 
nine. The Bifhop made an effort to take out his watch, with 
an intent to fet it; but funk down in his chair, and expired 
without a figh, or the leaft vifible emotion, his countenance 
ftill retaining the fame placid appearance which was fo peculiar 
to him when alive.’ 

Thefe leading outlines of the Bifhop’s life are fele&ted from 
the {cattered materials which lie before us, and which are fo 
blended and incorporated with anecdotes and relations of a fo- 
reign and fometimes heterogeneous nature, that a reader is apt 
to be confufed by them, and, without particular attention, may 
not always readily perceive when the narration fpeaks of him- 
felf, or of fome other perfon. We have, however, received great 
entertainment, and no {mall degree of curious information from 
the perufal of the whole. Some of the anecdotes are trifling ; and 
a faftidious critic would affect to be offended at the garrulity 
of an old man, every where too difcernible in thefe fheets : 
But to us, who wifh not to refine away our pleafures by a 
{queamifh tafte, the narrative hath all the charm of eafy and ‘fa- 
miliar converfation. Events that dignify the page of hiftory 
are generally viewed on the large fcale. Minute circumftances, 
with which they were connected, are always kept out of fight ; 
but after we have received a trong imprcfion from the former, 
we are ever prepared to receive amufement from the latter. It 
is the fame with great and diftinguifhed names. After we have 
been taught to think of them with reverence, we are fond of 
any anecdotes that relate to their perfons, habiis, or even acci- 
dental connections or adventures. We love to contemplate 
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them on the fcale of common life, and familiarize them by 
common incidents, It is from this principle (which is general 
to the human mind) that narratives, like that which we have 
before us, are fo pleafing and agreeable. We fee the great 
foftened and mellowed by the eafy and entertaining. Dignity 
throws off its reftraints, and invites us to a nearer intercourfe. 
We love to be pleafed by that which hath awed us, and are 
fond of thofe ftories which graft amufement on events which 


have excited admiration. 

From this multifarious mafs we will felect a few anecdotes 
concerning fome perfons, and events of confequence and cele 
brity, which, we doubt not, will afford entertainment:to read- 
ers who are not too nice and critical in their tafte. * It fome- 
times happens (fays the Bifhop’s friend in the preface) that an 


old man’s chit-chat is very agreeable.’ 

Of Bithop Smaldridge we have the following character : 

© He was atruly worthy prelate, an excellent {cholar, a found di- 
vine, an eloquent preacher, a good writer, both in Latin and Eng- 
lith, of great gravity and dignity in his whole deportment, and, at 
the fame time, of as great complacency and fweetnefs of manners: 
a character at once both amiable and venerable. He was fo noted 
for good temper, that fucceeding Dr. Atterbury in the deaneries of 
Carlifle and Chrift-church, he was faid to carry the bucket where- 
with to extinguifh the fires which the oiher had kindled... ... _ 
Mr. Whiiion, in the memoirs of his life, would fain reprefent Bifhop 
Smaldridge as an Arian, and a friend to him and Dr. Clarke. He 
was, indeed, a friend ro all mankind, and converfed with thofe two 
learned men in the fpirit of meeknefs, and was for moderating the 
violent proceedings of the convocation againit them: but Whitton 
was always too fanguine and cpinionative. Whatever he took into 
his head he firmly believed ; and becaufe he withed the Bifhop to be 
as himfelf,; he fondly conc!uded him to be fuch an one. However, 
the report fo far prevailed, that the Bifhop thought proper to dif- 
claim it, and to affert his conftant belief of the Trinity, in a let- 
ter addrefied but a few days before his death, to Sir Jonathan 
emma. Bithop cf Winchefler, and by him attefted and made pub- 
ic. 

‘ In Auguft 1722, not many days after performing the aft office 
at the magnificent funeral of the great Duke of Marlboraugh, Bithop 
Atterbury was taken into cuftody, and carried before a committee of 
the Privy Counci!, where, being under examination, he made ufe of 
thofe words of our Saviour, ** If I tell you, you will not believe ; 
and if I afk you, you will not anfwer me, nor let me go:’ and he 
was committed a prifoner to the Tower for treafonable practices. 
There is too much reafon to fear that the Bifhop had been dabuling 
in this kind of politics; bat a full and clear dete&tion of the con!pi- 
racy was never obtained.,...... After the Weitmintter eleSlion 
was over (in 1723), fome of the King’s fcholars thought it a very 
proper piece of refpect to wait upon their late desn [ Atterbury] in 
the Tower, as every body had then free admiztance to fee and take 
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their eave of him; and among other things which he faid to them, 


he applied to himfelf thofe lines of Milton : 
The world is all before me, where to chufe 
My place of refl, and Providence my guide.’ 


Of Dr. Bentley, and his antagonift Dr. Middleton, we have 
the following account: 

‘ Dr. Bentley was indeed an arbitrary mafter; attended little to 
the duties of his Ration ; very rarely was feen in the chapel; and 
fet no good example, but that of hard ttudy. In his latter days he 
loved his bottle of old Port; and ufed to fay, that Claret would be 
Port if it could However, he mutt be allowed to have been an exe 
cellent icholar, a moft acute and able critic, and had withal a great 
deal of wit and pleafantry. His edition of Paradife Loit may be faid 
to be his mott puny child; and his edition of the Greek Teftament 
(to the regret of the learned world) proved an abortion. It was faid, 
that a detion was formed of bringing over Le Clerc from Holland, 
and for conilituting him the keyal Librarian, which place was then 
poflzffed by Dr. Bentley, who, for this reafon, was fuppofed to pub- 
lith his edition of the fragments of Menander and Philemon, which 
Le Clerc had publithed before, in order to expofe the futility of Le 
Clere’s criticifms, and thereby to difconcert the fcheme for his in- 
tended promotion. Elis edition of Terence engaged him in a coo- 
troverfy with Dr. Gare, another editor of ‘Terence, which was the 
more extraordinary, as they had been good friends before, and drew 
a fevere refie¢tion upon them from Sir Hfaac Newton, that two fuch 
divines, initead of minaing the duties of their funétion, fhould be 
fqguabbling about an old play-book, His Englifh writings are not fo 
rumerous as his Latin. Hts fermons at Koyle’s Lectures, being the 
firtt that were preached upon that foundation; his Differtations on 
the Ep'fles of ‘hemiftocles, Socrates, Euripides, and Aifop’s Fae 
bles, annexed to Wetron’s Keflections on Anctent and Modern Learn- 
ing; his Remarks on Collins’s Difcourfe oo Free thinking, for which 
he received the thanks of the clergy; and his chief work, his Dif- 
fertations on the Epiltles of Phalaris, with his Anfwer to the Objece 
tions of Mr. Boyle, afterwards Earl of Orrery. This work pafled 
under the name of Mr. Boyle; butit is generaliy known that he was 
afliited in it by Acterbury, who had been his tutor, and by other 
learnec and ingenious mev of Chritt Charch ; infomuch that Swift, 
in the Bartle of the Books, fays, that Boyle’s fuit of armour was 
givea hiaw by all the Gods, The wits at that time generally gave 
the picterence to Mr. Boyle, as Swift did in the Battle of the Books ¢ 
for Dr. Bendley’s Differtation having been firft publifhed at the end 
of Wotton’s Refiections, &c. Swift reprefented Boyle with a lance, 
tbruiting them though borh tegether, and fpitting them like a cou- 
ple of woodcock:. Dr. Garth, likewife, has thefe memorable lines 
ia his Difpenfary : 

So diamonds take a luftre from their foil, 

And toa Bentley "tis we owe a Boyle. 
“ But al! men of letters are now agreed, that Dr. Bentley has greatly 
the advantage in point of argument, as well as learning. itis @ 
@ontroverfy very well worth reading, for the uncommon eruditicn 
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difplayed therein; and the genteel fatire and irony on the one fide, 
and the rough wit and humour on the other, render it very enter. 
taining. Some of thefe Englith pieces are become fcarce *; and out 
of juftice to rhe memory of fuch a man, his fon, or his nephew, or 
fome of his family and friends, fhould colleét them together, and 
caufe them to be printed in a handfome and uniform manner. 

‘ One of Dr. Bentley’s molt formidable enemies, was Dr. Middleton, 
as appears from feveral parts of his works, and particularly from Dr. 
Bentley’s projected edition of the New Teftament; which remarks are 
fuppofed to be one principai obftacle to the publication of that work, 
But length of time having overcome all prejudices, it is much withed 
that the perfon who poffefles the MS. would oblige the learned world, 
by fetting forth fo curious a performance. By the death of Dr. King 
there was a vacancy of the maflerfhip of the Charter-houfe, a place 
which fome confiderable perfons at different periods have defired to 
fill. Bithop Benfon and Dr. Jortin ufed to fay, that there was a cer. 
tain time in their lives when of all preferments they wifhed it the 
molt. And now the competitors to fucceed Dr. King were Dr. Middle- 
ton and Mr. Mann. When Dr. Midaieton applied to Sir Robert Walpole 
for his vote and intereft, Sir Robert honettly told him, that talking 
with Bifhop Sherlock, he found the Bifhops were generally againft his 
being chofen Mafter. Mr. Mann had been tutor to the Marquis of 
Blandtord, and when the Marquis was difpofed to be diffipated and idle, 
he would fay to him, that he fhoold apply himfelf more to his books 
and to learning, or he would: never make a figure in the world like 
the Duke of Marlborough. The boy replied, that he was already a 
better fcholar, and knew more of Greek and Latin than the Duke 
ever did; and why then fhould not he make as greata figure? The 
Duke of Marlborough was faid to be rather illiterate, and to fpell 
very ill, though in other refpects he was one of the moft illuftrious 
characters, as great a Statefman as a genera!, excelled equally in the 
cabinet and in the field, and never foughc a battle but he won it, nor 
befieged a town but he took it. Jt was through the intereft of that 
family that Mr. Mann gained the afcendency over Dr. Middleton ; 
and when he waited upon the Governors at their refpeétive houfes to 
return his thanks, he faid very needlefsly and impertinently to Arch- 
bithop Potter, ‘* I fuppofe your Grace knows that you have made 
choice of an Arian.” The Archbifhop was ftartled ; but foen recol- 
leGting himfelf, made anfwer, ‘‘ An Arian, perhaps, may be better 
than a Deift.”” Dr. Middleton, it is to be hoped, was not a Deitt, 
for late in life he accepted a fmal! living in Surry, and of coarfe took 
the ufual oaths, and made the regular fubfcrip:ions. It is not eafy 
to fay what his religious principles were: they feem to have been va- 
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* A very correct edition of ail the Differtations, comprehending 
the celebrated difpute with Mr. Boyle, under the fuperintendence of 
Dr, Salter, with fome original papers of Dr. Bentley, was publifhed 
in one volume o¢tavo, by Bowyer and Nichols, in the year (777, ac- 
companied with explanatory notes, and a copious index. Before 
this publication, the Differtations were become exceedingly fcarce, 
and their original price was more than doubled in the catalogues. 
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rious at various times, He was certainly a very unfair controvertift, 
and his quorations cannot be depended upon without particular exa- 
mination. He was fometimes guilty of literary forgery, by additions 
or omiflions as beit fuired his purpofe, His firit connections were 
amongit the High Church party, as they were called, but he plainly 
appeared to have been warped and drawn afide to heterodoxy by 
pique and refentment, for not being preferred according to his merits 
and expectations. He was much hurt and provoked at this difav- 
pointment, and thinking Bifhop Sherlock to be the primary caufe of 
3t, he wreaked his malice io his ill-natured and ill-timed animadver- 
fions on the Bifhop’s difcourfes on Prophecy, pretending that he had 
never feen them before, though they had been pubiithed feveral 
years, and had gone through feveral editions. Nor did he afters 
wards fpare the Archbifhop and his chaplains, but took every op- 
portunity of making Lambeth-Houfe the fubject of his wit and fatire, 
It is allo well known that he wrote a treatife of the Inutility and In- 
eficacy of Prayer, which was communicated to Lord Bolingbroke, 
who much approved it, and advifed the publication of it. Mrs Mid- 
dieton, however, never thought proper to publith it in her lifetime ; 
and the Bifiop has heard, that Dr. Heberden, a particular friend of 


Dr. Middleton, and to whom the widow left all his papers, has fince 


committed it to the flames: an at worthy of fo good a man, and 
the ficteft end of fuch a work,’ 

On this anecdote refpeCting Dr. Middleton, we cannot avoid 
remarking, that the good Bifhop was fomewhat too credulous, 
and too haftily admitted reports that affected the reputation of 
thofe againft whom he had imbibed a prejudice. It was aflerted 
by the Bifhop, in his original account of the obnoxious manu- 
fcript, that Dr. Heberden purchafed it of Mrs. Middleton, at 
the price that it was fuppofed it would fetch if it went to mar- 
ket; — infinuating, that the widow was equally indifferent to 
her hufband’s reputation, and the edification of the Chriftian 
world, provided fhe could fecure her own profit. Dr. Heber- 
den having had fome intimation of this very grofs miftake, be- 
fore the prefent work was publifhed, infifted that the leaf which 
contained it fhould be cancelled; declaring, at the fame time, 
his refolution to contradict it publicly, if ic remained in its ori- 
ginal ftate. The leaf was accordingly cancelled, and the in- 
formation brought fomewhat nearer to the truth; perhaps it 
ought to be admitted, with fome qualifications. We are no 
ftrangers to the freedom of Dr. Middleton’s fentiments on fome 
points of religion; but we can fcarcely believe that he wrote a 
tract to difprove the neceffity of prayer, though poflibly he 
might not entertain fuch ideas of its efficacy as Dr. Ogden and 
fome other divines, who reprefent it not only as the means of 
our own improvement, but as an inftrument to work on the 
Deity bimfelf, as if his purpofes could be changed, or as if he 
was altogether (uch a one as ourfelves, 
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The Bifhop hath given a variety of curious and entertaining 
particulars relating to Lord Bath, founde¢ on his own perfonal 
acquaintance with that great ftatefman, to whom he was firft 
chaplain, after his exaltation to the peerage. The following 
is a very well drawn fketch of his Lordfhip’s character. 

‘ He was trvly a great, and wife, and what is more, a good man; 
and of all men he was the beft and eafieft to be with, and to live 
with, at all times, and on all occafions, An inferior naturally ap- 
pears before a man of his uncommon parts and talents with fome de- 
gree of awe and diffidence ; but fo familiar and engaging was his ac- 
drefs, that you could not be with him half an hour bat you felt your- 
felf entirely at you: eafe, your apprehenfions leflened, and your re- 
fpeét increafed. Whether he was in a leffer or a larger circle, in 
converfation with a few, or in a mixed company, he was equally ex- 
cellent in both ; and was univerfally allowed, by the mofi judicious of 
both fexes, to be one of the mot, if not the mof? agreeable, entertaining, 
and infructive companions of his time, He did not, like Lord Boling- 
broke, overwhelm you with difcourfe, though excellent, and engrois 
the whole to himfelf, but invited and encouraged every one to bear 
his part, tofied the ball that it might be returned aga'n, and delight- 
ed not fo much in difplaying his own powers, as in calling forth the 
exertions of others. He d:d not, like Lord Chetterfield, affect 
quaint conceits, and lay traps and baits to introduce witty favings 
and flories, which he had prepared before hand, bur gained admi- 
ration by not feeking it; his wit, all natural and eafy, arifing from 
fomething then faid or done, and the more pleafing, becaufe fudden 
and unexpe€ted. He was not only a moft inftructive and agreeable 
companion, but was alfo a moli eminent and able fpeaker in parlia- 
ment; and not only a meit excellent fpeaker, but alfo a very fine 
writer, of which there are abundant proofs in the Craftfman, and 
other papers and pamphlets. His own papers in the Craftfman were 
marked with the lener C. Thofe marked with C. A. were written 
by him and Amhertt jointly, or by Amherit from his dictation. Lord 
Boling broke’s were diftinguifhed by the letter O. 

* But though he oppofed and purfaed Sir Robert Walpole, both 
in the Houfe and out of it, by fpeaking and by writing, yet he was 
not moved thereto by any perfonal enmity or envy. He liked the 
man, but difliked his meafures, and really thonehe that he was-a 
molt dangerous minifler. He admired his parts and abilities, and 
particularly his great {kill and knowledge in affairs of the finances, 
wherein he declared, that he fhou!d not have been able to have con- 
tended with him, if he had not been affifted by fo good a fecond as 
Sir John Barnard. So far was he from bearing malice or refent- 
ment, that he fometimes would take a pleafure in relating flories to 
his credit and honour ; and the following may ferve as a {pecimen : 
When Steele was to be expelled tie Houle of Commons, Mr. Wal- 
pole and Mr. Pulteney were commitiioned to go to him and Addifon 
by the noblemen and gentlemen of the Kit-Kat Club, with their 
pofitive order and determination, that Steele thould not make his 
own fpeech, but Addifon fhould mzke it for him, and he fhould re- 
cite it from the other’s writing, without any inferticn or addition of 
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his own. Mr. Addifon thought this an hard injun@ion, and faid, 
that he mult be like a fchool-boy, and defire the gentlemen to give 


him a little fenfe. Mr Walpole faid, that it was impoflible to {peak 
a fpeech off-hand and in cool blood; but being prefled, he faid he 
would try, and immediately fpoke a very good fpeech of what he 
thought proper for Steele to fay on the occafion ; and the next day 
in the Houfe made another fpeech as good, or better, on the fame 
fabjeét, but fo totally different from the former, that there was 
fcarce a fingle argument or thought the fame; which particulars are 
mentioned as illuftrious proofs of his uncommon eloquence,’ 

The following anecdote, relating to Mr. Whifton, deferves 
to be recorded, as an inftance of primitive plainnefs of fpeech, 
and integrity of heart, feldom found in courts. 

‘ Whitton was a penfioner to Queen Caroline, who fometimes ad- 
mitted him to the honour of he sconverfation, and paid the penfion 
with her own hands. One day fhe faid to him, Mr. Whiflon, I une 
derftand you are a free fpeaker, and honeftly tell people of their 
faults; noone is without faults, and I wifh you would te!l me of 
mine; and fhe preffed him todo fo. He was ftill upon the referve, 
and fhe prefled him the more. Well, faid he, fince your Majetty 
infifts upon it, | muft obey you. There are abundance of people who 
come out of the country every {pring to London, and they a! naturally 
defire to fee the King and Queen, and have not any opportunity of 
feeing your Majefties fo conveniently as at the chapel-royal; but 
thefe country-folks who are not ufed to fuch things, when they fee 
your Majefty talking with the King, almoft all the time of divine 
fervice, are perfectly aftonifhed, and depart with tlrange impreffions 
into their refpeétive countries, and make their reports there (let me 
tell you) nor at all to your Majefty’s honour. I am forry for it, an- 
fwered the Queen; I believe there may be too much truch in what 
you fay: but pray, Mr. Whifton, tell me of another fault. No, 
Madam, faid he, let me fee you mend of this, before I tell you of 


another.’ 
The above anecdote was related by Sir Thomas Clarke, 


Matter of the Rolls, who (as Bifhop Newton informs us) * al- 
ways profefled a high veneration for his namefake Dr. Clarke, 
and was not an enemy to Mr. Whitton; then feeing the one 
avery great, and the other a very honeft and well-meaning 


man.’ 

The following relation conveys an exact idea of the good 
Bifhop’s political fyftem ; 

* When Mr. Grenville was removed from the helm in July 1765, 
the Bifhop of Brittol loft a very good friend at court, and (what was 
infinitely worfe) the king and the nation loft a molt faithful and 
able minifler. And what followed upon it? The repeal of the 
Siamp A& !—the facrifice of the honour ana authority of Great Bri- 
tain, and all the fubfequent troubles in North America, The Bi- 
hop was always a friend to government, feldom oppofed the mea~ 
fures of the miniftry, and never carried his oppofition fo far as to 
become a proteiler but upon this occation: but forefceing then, and 


feeing fince, the train ot growing evils, he would not upon any ac- 
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count but have had his name appear againit a proceeding fo dif- 
graceful to his king, and fo deftrutive to his country. Mr, Gren- 
ville was not only an able minifter, but was likewife a religious 
good man, and regularly attended the fervice of the church every 
Sunday morning, even while he was in the highett offices; and 
whatever the world may pretend to the contrary, it is an iofallible 
axiom that the beft men, ceteris paribus will always make the bett 
minifters. Let Lord Clarendon, and Mr. Grenviile, and Lord North 
be cited as witnefle-.’ 

Some of our readers will fmile at the above citation ; and 
others perhaps will not be reftrai:ed from burfting into a loud 
laugh !—fo various are the opinions of mankind about the me- 
rit of * attending the fervice of the church every Sunday morn- 
ing :’—at leaft the merit of it in the firft lord of the treafury. 
It may be an outward and vifible fign—but not of a wife or a 
good ftatefman ;—nor can devotion palliate tho’e errors in go- 
vernment, which, beginning in ambition, lead to carnoge, and 
end in difgrace, To Celar we appeal. 

The following teftimony to the worthy chara@ter of the pres 
fent metropolitan is very amiable, and deferves notice: 

¢ When Lr. Cornwallis was a young man at the univerfity, he 
had the misfortune of a paralytic ftroke on the right fide, from 
which he bas never recovered the full ufe of bis right hand, and is 
obliged to write with his left: but notwithftanding this, he bath hi- 
therto enjoyed uncommon good healrh, and never fails in his attend- 
ance vpoe the multifarious bufinels of his tation, He hath greatly 
improved Lambeth tioufe, he keeps a hofpitable and elegant table, 
has not a grain of pride in his compofition, is eafy cf accefs, re- 
ceives every one with affability and good nature, is courteous, ob- 
liging, cordefcending, and as a proof of it, he has not often been 
made the fubjeci of ceafure even in this cenforious age.’ 

It is entertaining to read the Bifhop’s fentiments of Lord 
Mansfield and the late Earl of Chatham: 

* He always regarded Lord Mansfield as the beft and ableft 
{fpeaker that ever he had heard in parliament. Lord Chatham was 
indeed a great genius, and pofleiied extraordinary powers, quick 
concepuon:, ready elocution, great command of language, a melo- 
dious voice, a picrcing eye, a fpeaking countenance, an authori 
tative alr and manner, and was as great an a¢tor as an orator.— 
What was faid of the famous orator Pericles, that he lightened and 
thundered and confounded Greece, was in fome meafure applicable 
to him; and during the time of his fuccefsful adminiitration, he 
had the mctt abiolute and uncontrouled {way that perhaps any mem- 
ber ever had in the Houfe of Commons. With ail thofe excellen- 
cies he was not without his defects. His language was fometimes 
too figurative and pompous, his fpeeches were feldom weil con- 
necled, often defultory, and :ambling from one thing to another, fo 
that though you were ilruck here and there with noble fentiments, 
and happy expreflions, yet you could not well remember, nor give 
a clear account of the whole together. With affected modefty he 
Was apt to be too conficent and overbearing in debate; fometimes 
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defcended to perfonal invectives, and would firft command, that he 
might more effectually abufe; would ever have the lait w rd, and, 
right or wrong, ftill preferved (in his own phrafe) an unembarrafid 
countenance. He {poke more to your pailions than your reafon, more 
to thofe below the bar and above the throne, than to th Houle it- 
felf; and when that kind of audience was excluded. he funk and 
loft moit of his weight and authority.—Lord Mansfield was happy 
in molt of the fame perfections, with few of the fame failings and 
imperfeétions. His language was more natural and eafy ; his fpeeches 
were more in a continued chain of reafoning, and fometimes wit 
regular divifions, fo that you eafily accompanied him, and clearly 
comprehended the whole from the beginning tothe end, What he 
frid, as well as his manner of faying it, was more modeft and de- 
cent, lefs prefuming and dictatorial: he never defcended to perf nal 
altercations, difdained to reply even to reflections caft upon himfelf, 
and in all things preferved his own dignity, and that of the Houfe 
of Peers. He addreffed himfelf more to your reafon than to your 
paffions: he never courted popular applaufe fo much as the approba- 
tion of the wife and good: he did not with to take you by ftorm or 
furprife, but foeght to prevail only by the force of reafon and ar- 
gumeni. He had always an immediate intuition into the merits of 
every caufe or queftion that came before him, and comprehending it 
clearly himfeif, could readily explain it to others: perfuafion flowed 
from his lips, conviction was wrought in all unprejudiced minds, 
and for many years the Houfe of Peers paid greater deference to his 
authority than to that of any man living.’ 

The Bithop’s fentiments of his great friend the late Bifhop 
of Gloucefter are, in our opinion, equally liberal and juft,— 
They may be added with great propriety to the very fatisfactory 
account of that illuftrious prelate, given in our Review for 


Nov. 1782, from Nichols’s Biographical Anecdotes of Mr. 
Bowyer : 

_* Bithop Warburton was in a great meafure loft to the world aad 
his friends, fome years before his death, by the decay of his intel- 
lectual faculties, the body prefling down the mind that mufed upon 
many things, which hath been the cafe with many a great genius 
as well as himfelf. For he was indeed a great genius, of the moft 
extenfive reading, of the moft retentive memory, of the moit copi- 
Ous invention, of the livelieft imagination, of the fharpeft difcern- 
ment, of the quickeft wit, and of the readieft and happiett applica- 
tion of his immenfe knowledge to the prefent fubject and occaiion. 
He was fuch a univerfal reader, that he took delight even in ro- 
mances, and there is fcarce one of any note, ancient: or modern, 
which he had nor read. He faid himfelf, that he had learned Spa- 
nifh, to have the pleafure of reading Don Quixotie in the original. 
He was excellent and admirable, both as a companion and as a 
friend. As a companion, he did not dwell upon little trivial mat- 
ters, but difclofed a nicer vein of converfation, was lively and en- 
tertaining, was inftructive and improving, abounded with pleafant 
ftories and curious anecdotes: but fometimes took the difcourfe too 


Much to himfelf, if any thing can be faid to be too much of fuch 
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an inexhauftible fund of wit and learning. Asa friend he was ine 
genuous and communicative, would anfwer any queftions, would re- 
folve any doubts, delivered his fentiments upon all fubjects freely 
and without referve, laid open his very heart; and the character 
which he was pleafed to give Mr. Pope, of being the foul of friend- 
foip, was more juitly applicable to him, and more properly his own. 
The fame warmth of temper which animated his friendthip, thar- 

ened likewife his refentment: but even to his enemies, if he was 
eafily provoked, he was as eafily reconciled, efpecially after the leaft 
acknowledgment and fubmiflion ; fo that his friend truly applicd to 
him the faying, 

Irafei facilis, tamen ut placabilis efit. 

He was rather a tall, robuit, large boned man, of a frame that 
feemed to require a good fupply of provifions to fupport it: but he 
was fentible, if he had lived as other people do, he muft have ufed 
a good deal of exercife; and if he had, it would have interrupted 
the courfe of his fludies, to which he was fo devoted as to deny 
himfelf any other indulgence; and fo became a fingular example, not 
Only of temperance, but even of abitinence in eating and drinking ; 
and yet his fptrits were not lowered or exhaufted, but were rather 
raifed and encreafed by his low living. . . « His capital work, the 
Divine Legation of Mofes, is left unfinifhed, to the lofs and regret 
of all who have any regard for religion and learning. It is indeed 
a lofs much to be Jamented, whatever was the caufe, whether he 
was difgulted at the ill reception which was given to the work by 
feveral of the clergy, for whofe ufe and fervice it was principally in- 
tended, or whether he was diverted from it by the numerous con- 
troverfies, wherein he was engaged in the defence of it. But he 
fhould have cared for none of thofe things, and fhould have pro- 
ceeded dire€tly and fteadily to the end. The viper might have 
faflened upon his hand, but, like St, Paul, he fhould have thaken off 
the beaft into the fire, and, like him too, would certainly have fele 
no harm.’ 

Bifhop Newton informs us, that * fome books were pub- 
Iifhed in 1781, which employed fome of his leifure hours in 
his rural retreat (viz. Kew Green), and during his illnefs.’— 
The following is his opinion of the refpective merits of thofe 
which engaged the moft general attention of the public; how 
juft that opinion is we leave to the decifion of our readers, 

‘ Mr. Gibbon’s Hiffory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, he sead throughout, but it by no means anfwered his expeéta= 
tions: for he found ict rather a prolix and tedious performance, his 
manner uninterelling, and his ftile affected: his teftimonies not to 
be depended upon, and his frequent fcoffs at religion offenfive to 
every {ober mind, . . The Bithop’s reading the whole was a greater 
compliment to the work than was paid to it by twoof the moft 
eminent of his brethren for their learning and ftation. The one 


entered upon it, but was foon wearied, and laid it afide in difgott. 


‘The other returned it upon the bookfeller’s hands; and it is faid 
that Mr. Gibbon himfelt happened unluckily to be in the hop at 
the fame time,——Dr. Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets afforded more 
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gmufement, but candour was much hurt, and offended at the male- 
volence which predominates in every part. Some paffages, it muft 
be allowed, are judicious and well-written, but make not fuflicient 
compenfation for fo much fpleen and ill-humour. Never was any 
biographer more fparing of his praifes, or more abundant in his 
ceniures. He feemingly delights more in expofing blemifhes, than 
in recommending beauties ; flightly paffes over exceliencies. enlarges 
upon imperfections, and, not content with his own fevere refieCctions, 
revives old fcandal, and produces large quotations from the long 
forgotten works of former critics. His reputation was fo high in 
the republic of letters, that it wanted nor to be raifed upon the 
ruin of others. But thefe effays, intlead of raifing a higner idea 
than was before entertained of his underftanding, have certainly 
given the world a worfe opinion of histemper The Bifhop was, 
therefore, the more furprifed and concerned for his townfman, for 
he refpected him not only for his genius and learning, but valued 
him much more for the more amiable part of his character, his hu- 
manity and charity, his morality and religion. Lenit albe/cens ani 
mos capillus, as Horace fays. Old age thould lenify, fhould foften 
men’s manners, and make them more mild and gentle; but often 
has the contrary effect, hardens their hearts, and renders them more 
four and crabbed. ‘lhe panegyritt of Savage in his youth, may in 
his old age, become the fatirift of the mott favourite authors ; in both 
cafes alike to be blamed, his encomium as unjuft and undeferved as 
his cenfures.’ 

At the end of the Bifhop’s life, we have three appendixes. 
The firft is a fpeech intended to have been fpoken in the Houfe 
of Lords, on the fecond reading of the diflenter’s bill, May 19, 
1772. The fecond is entitled, * Sentiments of a moderate 
Man concerning Toleration, 1779.’ The third, is * a Letter 
to the New Parliament, with Hints of fome Regulations which 
the Nation hopes and expects from them.’ For the credit of 
the Bifhop’s head and heart, the fpeech that was unfpoken 
fhould have been unpublifhed, e{pecially as he profeffed to have 
adopted more liberal principles afterwards. But the * old 
leaven’ had fo diffufed itfelf through the © whole lump,’ that it 
favoured of it too ftrongly to the laft. Servabit odorem tefta 
diu!—His reflections on tne diflenters are fo acrimonious, and 
on the whole fo unjult, that our veneration for his memory, 
and rea! etteem of the many exccllencies of his character, make 
us forciy lament tneir publication; and we with it were pol- 
fibte wo confiyn them to the darknefs from whence they fprung, 
that not a cioud might arife from them to fhade the milder 


Juilre of the Biihop’s name. 
[ To be continued. J B. ‘ "2 
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Art. XI. Sacred Hiftory fele&ted from the Scriptures, with Anno- 
tations and Reflections, fuited to the Comprehenfions of young 
Minds. Vol. iI. From the numbering of the Ifraelites, before 
their Departure from Mount Sinai, to David's Victory over Go- 
liah, By Mrs. Trimmer. 8vo. 38. Dodfley, &c. 1783. 


UR approbation of the firft volume of this epitome of fa- 
O cred hiftory, appeared in the Review for April 1782. It 
gives us pleafure to find that this ingenious Jady has met with 
patronage fo ref{pectable, and fuccefs fo confiderable, as to en- 
courage her to proceed in the execution of her ufeful and lau- 
dable defign: for what literary undertaking can be more lau- 
dable and ufeful, than that of a work © particularly calculated 
to facilitate the ftudy of the holy fcriptures in /chools and in fa- 
milies, and to render this branch of education eafy to the teach- 
er, and [above all] PLEASING to the PUPIL ?” 

Mrs. Trimmer’s method is, to give the extracts from the 
{criptures in the words of our Bible-tranflation ; fubjoining to 
each hifforical or other paflage, the reflections and expofitions 
which have occurred to her own obfervation, affifted by the re- 
marks of our beit commentators.— As a fpecimen of her anno- 
tations, we fhall felect part of what the has offered, by way of 
improvement, on the remarkable ftory of Jephthah and his 
daughter. 

‘ As Jephthah was a chofin fervant of the Lorn, as well as the 
approved judge of L/rael, uv pleafed the Lorp to fena his Spirit upon 
him; by which is to be underftood, that Gop endued him with 
every requifite qualification for the important and honourable em- 
ployment; and you find, that by this means he gained a glorious 
victory ; but this triumph was clouded by a melancholy event, oc- 
cafioned by his making an inconfiderate vow. Ic is a very affecting 
flory, and cannot, I think, be read without painful emotions. 

‘ How muft it rend the heart of a fond parent, to think of taking 
away the life of his only child, who appears to have entertained the 
utmoft reverence and affection for him ; who, thoughtlefs of danger, 
came forth to meet her honoured parent, with every demonftration of 
joy and thankfulnefs to heaven for his fuccefs and prefervation ; ex- 
petting :o be prefied to his fond bofom, and hoping to reward his 
toils with afliduous duty. 

* What muit be the agitation of her mind, when fhe beheld him 
turning from her with agonies of diftrefs, and heard him declare her 
urhappy fate, to which his own rafhnefs had redeced her; for ** be 
bad opened bis mouth to the Lorv, and could not go back.” 

* Jephthah’s caughter certainly was poffefled of uncommon for- 
tituc:, for fhe fubmitted to this fudden and heavy calamity with the 
utmptt calmoe!s and refignation ; willing to fuffer any misfortune, 
rather than her father fhould be guilty of impiety to Gon; therefore 
only requefted to be indulged with a fhort refpite, in order perfeétly 
to reconcile herfelf to the diiappointment of dying without leaving a 
family, which was reckoned, by the Jewith women, the greateft dif- 
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race that could befall them; becaufe every one hoped, that fhe 
might be the mother of fome great deliverer at leaft, if not of the 
romifed SAVIOUR, 

+ When the dreadful news was known to the young Companions of 
this amiable lady, pierced with fevere grief, they douhrlefs threw 
afide the inftrumenrs of mirth with which thev came to welcome the 
conqueror, and changed their fongs of triumph for tears and lament- 
ations: willing to enjoy her converfation to the laft, they accompa- 
nied her to a place of retirement, where fhe mighe effectually wean 
her thoughts from this world, and prepare for €-ernily. 

‘I fancy, my dear, you are quite diffatisfied witn Jephthah, and 
what to fay in his excufe I know not, for indeed J find it has puzzled 
the earned. \t is thought by mo/f authors, that he did mot ofter his 
daughter for a burnt facr'fice, but only devoted her to the fervice of 
Gop, and that the pafied the reft of her days in atts of religion. It 
is much beyond my abilities to decide this difficult point; but if we 
never come to any Certainty about it, it will be of no real conte- 
queneg to u-. Let us however confider, what inftruétion this affe@e- 
ie aRory affords, and you will find that you may derive advantage 
from it. 

‘ The example of Jephthah teaches us, that we ought to weigh 
well the lawfulnefs of any action, before we engage ourielves folemn- 
ly to the performance of it: had Jephthah done fo, he would have 
recollected, that as there were certain {pecies of animals appointed for 
facrifices, any other kind of creature would have defiled the altar, 
becaufe Gop had exprefsly named thofe he would accept. Human 
facrifices were ftricily forb:dden, particularly thofe of a perfon’s owa 
children: not only becaufe fuch cruelty is difpleafing to a Gop of 
infinite mercy, but likewife on account of its refembling the horrid 
practice of the idolatrous nations. There was little chance, | think, 
that an ox, a lamb, &c. fhould be the firft to meet their mafter; 
therefore it appears probable, that Jephthah had learnt, during his 
exile, or before the Jaft repentance of Ifrael, the facrifices in ufe 
by the heathens, and really intended to offer a human viGim; and that 
Gop taught him to underftand the enormity of this horrid crime, 
by fuffering him to be involved in fuch extreme dittrefs; for he was 
under the neceflity, either of taking away the life of his only child, 
inflicting a difgraceful punifhment on her, worfe than death, or elfe 
of expoting himfelf to the curfe of Gop for breaking a vow, made with 
the utmolt folemnity. 

‘ Whaiever was the fate of Jephthah’s daughter, whether fhe re- 
figned her pious foul as a voluntary facrifice, in acknowledgment of 
Gop’s mercy in preferving her father, and delivering her country, or 
whether fhe relinquifhed the hopes of having an honourable offspring, 
and paffed the remainder of her days in folitary fadnefs, the certain 
ly has left us an example of filial piety of the molt exal:ed kind, and 
every dutiful child will read and admire it ; whilft thofe who are un- 
mindful of their parents happinefs, and unthankful for the bleflings 
which paternal love difpenfes, ought to bluth with fhame and confu- 
fion, when confcience obliges them to draw a comparifon between 
themfelves and Jephthah’s amiable daughter.’ 
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If we have any objection to this fair commentator, it is with 
refpect to her fometimes indulging, perhaps, a little too much 
in conjecture. 

In the foregoing obfervaticns, which are, in general, very 
judicious and proper, we apprehend that fhe has /uppofed a de- 
gree of criminality in Jephthah, beyond what the {cripture 
hath warranted. It is no where intimated that he intended to 
facrifice an human victim; nor could he poffibly have entertain- 
ed a defign fo totally incompatible with his tituation as a pub- 
lic man (a chief, a judge of Ifrael), from whom the ftriéteft re- 
gard to the Mofaic law was indifpenfably requifite ; and of that 
Jaw a groffer violation could not have been offered.—In truth, 
we have not a doubt, but that a human facrifice was entirely 
out of the queftion, unlefs the unfortunate virgin’s being devo- 
ted to celibacy may be termed a facrifice. And in this opinion we 


are countenanced by the beft critics upon the paflage. G 





Art. XII. Poemata Varia quorum nonnulia nunc primim in Lu- 
cem eduntur. 8vo. Os. boards. ‘TT. Payne. 14781. 


HESE poems, which, to the admirers of Latin verfe, will 
furnifh an agreeable repaft, are partly original, and part- 
ly fele&ted. The mode of felection is, however, a peculiar 
one: the poems are not taken verbatim from the authors of 
whom they are borrowed, but are new-modclled and embellifh- 
ed, according to the tafte and fancy of the feleétor. In fome 
inftances the paflages that are thought defective, or inelegant, 
are omitted, and the omiffions fupplied. In others, the poetical 
architeét takes down the whole of the building, and puts the 
materials together again afrefh, as in the following : 


Ap CICADAM. 


Ox comis que populeis, Cicada, 
Infides, roremq; bibis cadentem 
Ceelitis, foles nimitim fugaces 

Voce laceffens, 
Imbroba, ne tu tenuis querelz 
Definas, rixzeq; levis, volatu, 
Nempe quim fas eft properantiovi 

Preterit xfas. 
Jamq; brumalis grave frigus aura 
Gutturis claudens iter obitrepentis 
Franget exiles tibi delicati 

Corporis artus. 


As it cate from the hands of the original defigner, CAstmiRE, 


it dtands thus : | 
O cue popule? fumma fedens coma, 
Cali rovtferis ebria lacrymis, 
Et te voce, Cicada, 
Et mutum recreas Nemus, 
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Poft longas hiemes, dum nimium brevis 
Ai ftas fe levibus pracipitat rotis, 
Feftinos, age, lento 
Soles excipe jargion 
Ut fe queque dies attulit optima, 
Sic fe queque rapit: nulla fuit fatis, 
Unquam longa voluptas, 
Longus fapius eft dolor. 

The following elegant little ode, though on a fubjeé& on 
which fcarcely any thing new can be faid, is probably the Au- 
thor’s own: we fay probably, becaufe as there are no references 
to the original poems, which he tells us ex obfcuris et rarioribus 
feriptis defumpta funt, it is very poffible fome of them may be 
taken from authors we have never feen, or if feen, have forgot- 
tel). 

Ap Somnum. 
SoMNE, curarum requies, veneno 
Efficax dulci reparare vires 
Quas dies fenfim minuit, laborum 
Anxia nutrix. 
Cur meo cur ah! procul e cubili, 
Avolas verfis, fugitive, pennis, 
Integras damnans vigilare mafium, 
Te fine noftes? 
Luna ter, ceelo revolata, clarum, 
Extulit cornu tua dum per umbras, 
Dona nequicquam videt inquietis 
Pofcere votis. 
En tibi preffo filet ore Jucis, 
Nuncius, firati filuere venti, 
Ipfe fons dormit placide refufis, 
Margine lymphis. 
Si venis tum me referente grates 
Audies vitz pater atq; cutftos, 
Pallide nec jam metuas vocari 
Mortis imago. 

Befides two books of odes, there is a third, confifting chiefly 

ef epigrams, among which are many very excellent ones. The 


book is elegantly printed, though not very correctly. Cc t...2 





Art. XIII. 4 Difcourfe, delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy on the Diftribution of the Prizes, Dec. 10, 1782. By 
the Prefident, 4to, 38. Cadell, 


Ste: Difcourfe does great honour to the tafte and judgment 
of its Author. He introduces it with obferving, that the 
higheft ambition of every artift is to be thought a man of ge- 
nius ; that as long as this flattering quality is joined to his name, 
he can bear with patience the imputation of careleffnefs, incor- 
zectnefs, or defects of whatever kind ; that fo far 1s the pretence of 
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genius from implying an abfence of faults, that they are con- 

fidered by many as inicparable companions ; that fome perfons 

go fuch lengths as to take indications from them, and not only 
excufe faults on account of genius, but prefume genius from the 
exiftence of certain faults. 

It is certainly true, Sir Jofhua further ob‘erves, that a work 
may juftly claim the character of genius though full of errors; 

and it is equally true, he fays, that it may be faulclefs, and yet 
not exhibit the leaft fpark of genius. ‘This naturally leads to 
an enquiry, what qualities of a work and of a workman may 
juftly entitle a Painter to that character, 

‘ ] have (continues be), in a fo mer wifcourfe (the 3d). endea.- 
voured to imprefs you with a fixed opinion, that a comprehenfive 
and critical knowledge of the works of nature. is the only fource of 
beauty and grandeur. But when we {peak to painters, we mutt al. 
ways confider this rule, and all rules, with a reference to the me- 
chanical prattice of their own particular art. It is not properly in 
the learning, the tafte, and the dignity of the ideas, that genius ap- 
pears as belonging toa painter. Ihere is a genius particular and 
appropriated in his own trade (as [ may call it), difinguiihed 
from all others. For that power, which enables the artiil to con- 
ceive his fubje& with dignity, may be faid to belong to general 
education; and is as much the genius of a poet, or the profeffor of 
any other liberal art, or even of a good critic in any of thofe arts, 
as of a painter. Whatever fublime ideas may fill his mind, he is 
a painter only as he can putin practice what he knows, and com- 
municate thofe ideas by vifible reprefentation. 

‘ If my expreffion can convey my idea, I with to diftinguith ex- 

cellence of this kind, by calling it the genius of mechanical per- 


' formance. This genius confiits, | conceive, in the power of expref- 
fing that which employs your pencil, whatever it may be, as a whole; 
; fo as that the general effect and power of the whole may take pof- 

feffion of the mind, and for a while fufpend the confideration of the 
fubordinate and particular beauties or defects. 


‘ The advantage of this method of confidering objects, is what I 
: with now more particularly to enforce. At the fame time I do not 
: forget, that a painter muft have the power of contracting, as well as 
dilating, his teht; becaufe, he that does not at all exprefs parti- 
\ yin, exprefies nothing; yet -it is certain, that a nice difcrimina- 
owe ee OF minvie circumftances, and a punttilious delineation of them, 
whatever excellence it may have (and I do not mean to detract from 

it), never did confer on the artift the charater of Genius. 
‘ Befide thofe minute differences in things which are frequen:ly 
not obferved at all, and when they are, make little impreflion, there 


are in‘all confiderable objects great charadteriltic diflinctions, which 
: prefs ttrongly on the fenfes, and therefore fix the imagination.— 
: Thefe are by no means, as fome people think, an aggregate of all 
the {mall difcriminating particulars; nor will fuch an accumulation 
| of particulars ever exprefs them. ‘Thefe anfwer to what [ have heard 
: great lawyers cal!, the leading points in a cafe, or the leading cafes 
relative to thefe points. 
1 ‘ The 
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¢ The detail of particulars, which: does not aflift the exprefiion of 
the main charatieriitic, is worfe than ufelefs, it is mifchievous, as 
it diflipates the atteniion, and draws it from the principal point. 
It may be remarked, that the impreflion which is Jeft on our mind, 
even of things which are familiar to us, is feldom more than their 
general effect ; beyond which we do not look in recognizing. fuch 
objeéts. Lo exprefs this in painting, is to exprefs what is conge- 
pial and natural to the mind of man, and what gives him by reflec- 
tion his own mode of conceiving. The other prefuppofes micety and 
refearch, which are Only the bofinefs of the curious and attentive, 
and therefore does not {peak to the general fenfe of the whole fpe- 
cies; in which common, and, as I may fo call it, mother tongue, 
every thing grand and comprehenfive mult be uttered. 

‘I do not mean to prefc-ibe what degree of attention ought to 
be paid to the minute parts; this it is hard to fettle. We are fure 
that it is exprefling the general eff-c&t of the whole.which can give to 
objeéts their true and touching charaCter; and wherever this is ob- 
ferved, whatever is negleéted, we acknowlecge the hand of a maf- 
ter. We may even go farther, and obferve, thac when the general 
effe& only is prefented to us by a fkilful hand, ic appears to exprefs 
that object in a more lively manner than the minuteft refemblance 


wou'd do’ . 
The properties of all objects, Sir Jofhua obferves, as far as a 


painter is concerned with them, are, the outline, or drawing, 
the colour, and the light and fhade. The drawing gives the 
form, the colour its vifible quality, and the light and thade its 
folidity. Excellence in any one of thefe parts of art, we are told, 
will never be acquired by an artift, unlefs he has the habit of 
looking upon objects at large, and obferving the effe& which 
they have on the eye when it is dilated, and employed upon the 
whole, without feeing any one of the parts diftingily, Ic is by 
this, our Author fays, that we obtain the ruling charaéteriftic, 
and that we learn to imitate it by fhort and dexterous methods. 
He does not mean by dexterity, a trick or mechanical habit, 
formed by guefs, and eftablifhed by cuftom; but that fcience, 
which, by a profound knowledge of ends and means, difcovers 
the fhorteft and fureft way to iss own purpofe. 

If we examine with a critical view the manner of thofe artifts 
whom we confider as patterns, we fhall find, Sir Jofhua fays, 
that their great fame does not proceed from their works being 
more highly finifhed, or from a more minute attention to details, 
but from that enlarged comprehenfion which fees the whole ob- 
ject at once, and that energy of art which gives its charaCterif- 
tic effect by adequate expreffion. 

This great and leading idea of his whole difcourfe he goes 
cn to illuftrate and eftablifh by obferva:iwns on the works of 
RaFFAELLE and TITIAN, two names which ftand the higheft in 


the Art of Painting ; one for drawing, the other for painting.— 
‘ The 
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‘ The moft confiderable and the mott efteemed works of Raffaelfe 
(fays he), are the Cartoons, and his Frefco Works, in the Vatican ; 
thofe, as we all know, are far from being minutely finifhed ; his 
principal care and attention feems to be fixed upon the adjuitment 
of the whole, whether it was the general compofition, or the com- 
pofition of each individual figure; for every figure may be faid to 
be a lefler whole, though in regard to the general work to which it 
belongs, it is but a part; the fame may be faid of the head, of the 
hands, or feet. Thougt he poffeffed this art of feeino and com- 
prehending the whole, as far as form is concerned, he did not exert 
the fame faculty in regard to the general effect, which is prefented 
to the eye by colour, and light, and fhade, Of this the deficiency 
of his oil pictures, where this excellence is more expected than in 
frefco, is a fuflicient proof. 

‘ Ie is to Titian we mutt turn our eyes to find excellence with 
regard to colour, and light and fhade, in the higheit degree. He 
was both the firft and the greateft mafter of this art. By a few 
firokes he knew how to mark the general image and chara¢ter of 
whatever obje&t he attempted, and produced by this alone a truer re- 
prefentation than his matter Giam. Bellino, or any of his predeceffors, 
who finifhed every hair. His great care was to exprefs the general 
colour, to preferve the maffes of light and fhade, and to give by op- 
pofition the idea of that folidity which is infeparable from natural 
objects. When thofe are preferved, though with nothing more, the 
work will have, in a proper place, its complete effect ; but where any 
of thefe are wanting, however minutely laboured the pifture may be 
in the detail, the whole will have a falfe and even an unfinithed ap- 
pearance, at whatever diftance, or in whatever light, it can be fl:ewn. 
It is vain to attend to the variation of tints, if, in that attention, the 

eneral hue of flefh is loft; or to finifh ever fo minutely the parts, 
if the maffes are not obferved, or the whole not well put together. 

* Vafari feems to have no great difpofition to favour the Venetian 
Painters; yet he every where juftly commends the admirable manner 
and practice of that {chool.—T his manner was then new to the world ; 
but that uofhaken truth on which it is founded, has fixed it as a mo- 
del to all fucceeding painters ; and thofe who will examine into the 
artifice, will find it ro confift in the power of generalifing, and in the 
fhortnefs and fimplicity of the means.’ 

Excellence in every part, and in every province of the Art of 
Painting, from the higheft ftile of hiitory down to the refem- 
blances of ftill-life, depends, Sir Jofhua fays, on this power of 
extending the attention at once to the whole, without which 
the greateft diligence is vain. By a whole, he does not mean 
fimply a whole as belonging to compofition, but a whole with 
refpect to the general ftile of colouring ; a whole with regard 
to the light and fhade ; a whole of every thing which may fepa- 
rately become the main purpofe of a Painter. 

The great advantage, he fays, of this idea of a whole is, that 
a greater quantity of truth may be faid to be contained and ex- 
prefled in a few lines or touches, than in the moft laborious 
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Gaifhing of the parts, where this is not regarded. It is upon 
this foundation, we are told, that it ftands; and the juftnefs of 
the obfervation, our Author fays, would be confirmed by the 
ignorant in art, if it were poflible to take their opinions, urnfe- 
duced by fome falfe idea of what they imagine they ought to fee 
in a picture, 

The Studentsof the Royal Academy will, we hope, pay due 
attention to what is fo earneftly recommended to them in this 
excellent Difcourfe. If, inftead of employing their labour on 
minute objects of little confequence, they endeavour to acquire 
the art, and perfect the habit, of feeing nature in an extenfive 
view, in its proper proportions, and its due fubordination of 
parts, we may expect to fee many of them rife to eminence in 
the different provinces of their art, fome in landfcape, fome in 
portrait, and fome in hiftory-painting. 

Before we conclude this Article, we cannot help expreffing 
our wifhes, that all who have the dire&tion of the ftudies of 
youth, would imitate our Author’s example, by pointing the 
diligence and induftry of thofe committed to their care to proper 
objects. How many young men, of excellent parts, when f{tu- 
dying philofophy and theology, are permitted, by injudicious 
tutors, to wafte their ftrength, and the prime of their faculties, 
on quefiions which are too large for the grafp of the human un- 
derftanding, inftead of being dire&ed and encouraged to profe- 
cute fuch itudics only as have a manifeft tendency to make them 


happy in themfelves, and ufeful to fociety ! R. 
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ERHANDELINGEN, &c. i. e. Differtations relative to 
Natural and Revealed Religion. Publifhed by Teyler’s 
Theological Society at Haarlem. Vol. IL. Concluded. 

We gave, in our laft Appendix (juft publifhed) a pretty full 
account of M. De CasTiLton’s Prize-Dillertation concern- 
ing Providence, and our Readers wil! recollect the ingenious man- 
ner in which this learned Profeflor maintained the doctrine of a 
General Providence, as {ufficient to account for all aétions, events, 
and phenomena, both in the moral and natural world; without 
cur being obliged to recur to any particular interpofition of the 
Deity, unconneG&ted with the general laws by which he governs 
the univerfe. 

A different hypothefis is laborioufly maintained by Profeffor 
Pap pE FaGARAS, whofe Difcourfe obtained the fecond prize, 
or filver medal. ‘This fenfible and iearried Writer pleads the 
caufe of a Particular Providence, and endeavours to prove, that 
tac Supreme Being governs ” univerfe, not only by the influ- 
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ence of general ftated laws, but alfo by a particular interpofition, 
at certain times, when goodnefs and wifdom require it. He 
acknowledges, that it is neither in the perpetual ad? of the Deity; 
to which the creatures owe the continuation of their exiftence 
and powers, nor-in the Divine concurrence with their operations 
and actions, tht this particular interpofition takes place; but 
only in the direéfion of certain actions and events, which, ac-~ 
cording to him, do not come within the province of the genera} 
and eftablifhed laws of Nature. To prove: his point, he fir? 
enlarges, without neceflity, on the dependence of all created 
beings upon the {upreme direction and government of the Deity, 
which none but the Atheift denies; he then comes nearer to the 
matter in queftion, by attempting to prove, that general laws, 
and a general Providence, are not fufficient to account for all 
the phenomena of the natural and moral world; and that the 
connectidn between thefe two worlds renders this infufficiency 
palpable. His arguments, drawn from the refpective motions of 
the celeftial bodies appear to us totally inconclufive: they 
only prove, that all thefe motions do not originate from fixed 
Jaws, or effects of fixed laws known to us, and not that there 
are really no fixed laws, which are effectual for their production 
and direction: his arguments prove only a wife and admirable 
direQion, which may be as well exerted by the operation of ge- 
neral laws, as by that of a particular interpofition, according to 
the ideas attached to thefe two methods of government in the 
ion propofed. All this part of his differtation is a popular 
and=fatisfactory demonftration of a governing, but affords no 
proof of (what is called) a Particular, Providence: it is copious, 
nay redundant and deciamatory ; and fhews, that the Writer is 
better acquainted with the fcience of aftronomy than with the 
rules of logic. His reafonings in favour of a Particular Provi= 
dence, drawn from the conftitution of the moral world, prove, 
perfetly, a wife moral government of the univerfe, and nothing 
farther; but this does not anfwer the queftion propofed ; for, 
on both fides of the controverfy, this is acknowledged and main- 
tained; and M. Pap, if we do not miftake the matter, was not 
called to combat the filly ition of a famous French philofophi- 
cal painter, that Providence (or rather old Miftrefs Nature) takes 
care of the /pecies without minding the individual,— that is to 
fay, takes care of a untverfal idea, and gives no attention to the 
real beings from which it +s extracted. Ri/um teneatis amici !— 
M. Cafillon’s doétrine of a general Providence and general 
J.aws leaves no obje&t, not even an atom, independent on, or 
neglected by, the Divine care. The only queftion then is, 
whether a fyftem of general fixed laws, once formed by a fingle 
act of the Supreme Will, cam extend their influence to ail thefe 
objects ? That there are fuch /aws we know, both by obferva- 
tion 
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tion atid experience, though we know but imperfeély their na- 
ture and their manner of operating; but who will venture td 
fay, that their influence does not extend to all beings and all 
things >—At leaft, if this be affirmed, it muft be proved; and 
fome figns (miraculous works excepted, which are not compre- 
hended in the queftion propofed), fome figns, we fay, or characte- 
riftics; muft be given, by which the interpofitiom of a Particulat 
Providence is diftinguifhed, when it takes place, from the effects 
of fixed general laws. The confideration of thefe figns forms 
the Second Part of M. Pap’s Differtation. 

But here we find him, though always copious in learning and 
good fenfe, yet ftill as defective in logical precifion, as in the 
former Part. We learn from a note, that the judicious directors 
of TEYLER’s Society (who feem to know very well the.difference 
that there is between popular good fenfe and analytical reafon- 
ing) have expunged a long lift of fgns and fa&ts, which the phi- 
lofopher of Tranfylyania had exhibited as marks of a Particular 
Providence, and expunged them. with his own ¢onfent, as he 
had the candour to acknowledge that they were not fatisfaétory. 
Thofe that remain are not more fo; and M, Pap, after beating 
all the thickets of his brain and memory with fudorific labour, 
to get teftimonies for his caufe, tells us, at length, that it is 
very diffcult, if not impoffible, to come at fuch teftimonies, So 
itis, indeed: M. Cafiillon had proved it impoffible, and there- 
fore thought himfelf juftified in placing all particular cafes and 
events under the jurifdiction of general laws, which Omnipotent 
Wifdom was able to render fufficient for every cafe. But out 
learned Profeffor’s lame fuccefs in finding witneffés does not hin- 
der him from pleading his caufe without them. ‘Though matter 
and mind have general laws prefcribed to them, which account 
for every phenomenon, our good Profeflor cannot think of leave 
ing the government of the world to them, though they be ors 
dained and eftablifhed by etefnal wifdom: on, therefore, he 
goes; peeping for crevices through which he may fpy a folution 
of continuity; proper for his purpofe; and though he be not 
fatisfied with his difcoveries, he ftill, neverthelefs, fticks to his 
text, and puts us in mind of the old faying of witty Samuel, 

He that’s convinced againft bis will, 
Is of the fame opinion full. 

As to the fources of confolation; which M. Par fuppofes are 
deducible from the do@trine of a Particular Providence alone, we 
think this exclufive advantage attributed to his do¢trine totally 
groundlefs as far as it is exclufive, If any form ideas of a Ge- 
neral Providence that exclude the individual from its entire care, 
or facrifice its happinefs to the good of the who/e,—their errors 
be to themfelves. ‘“Thofe who have perufed our account of M. 
bE Castitton’s Differtation will fee that it leads us to no 
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fuch excluffon : if it did, this very circumftance would furnifh 
the ftrongeft prefumptive proof of the falfehood of his hypothefis, 
We know of no whole, that does not conlift of mmdividuals, and 
we have no conception of univerfal, without particular happi- 
nefs: happinefs in a fyftem, of which the parts eflentially and 
unchangeably fuffer, is not xniverfal but partial happiuefs. That 
all fhould be egually happy is not affirmed on any fide of the 
queftion ; but that all fhould be the objeéts of Divine infpection 
and care, is provided for by the doétrine of both the contending 
parties, and that equally. With refpeét to confolation, en- 
couragement, effort, and duty, the two different hypothefes have 
the very fame advantages and fruits, when they are properly un- 
derftood. 

The Third Differtation in this volume treats the fubjec& of 
Providence entirely upon the principles of Lezbnitz, and thus ex- 
hibits nothing new ; it contains a feries of good reafonings, 2¢- 
curately exprefled, and coincides, upon the whole, with the 
fentiments of M. CasTiLLon. ‘The Fourth and Fifth maintain 
the doétrine of a Particular Providence. 

ArT. II. Nouveaux Memoirs del Academie Royale, &c. New Mee 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Berlin for the year 1780.—Con- 
cluded. See Appendix toour Review (publifhed on the firft inft.) 
p. 551. We now proceed to the divifion of Belles Lettres. 

Mem. I. Reflections on the Strength of States, and on their rela- 
tive Power. By M. pe Hertzserc, Minifter of State, and 
Member of the Academy. ‘To treat a fubjecét of this kind in a 
fatisfatory manner requires fomething more than the know- 
Jedge which a learned man treafures up in his mufeum ; and it is 
therefore with pleafure that we fee it undertaken by this illuftri- 


ous Academician, who poflefies, in fuch an eminent degree, the, 


united abilities of a man of ftudy and a man of bufine{s,—of a 
{cholar and a ftatefman. He fhews how imperfe€ly thofe 
writers eftimate the ftrength and power of political ftates, whe 
found their fpeculations cx/y on population and extent of territory 
(and even thefe computed erroneoufly), and to thefe two prin- 
ciples, or fources of power, he adds three more,—the /ituation 
of a country—the form and charaéter of its government, and the 
national charaéter of its inhabitants. ‘Thete points are well 
treated, though too compendioufly to yield a large extent of in- 
firudlion; but they are ingenioufly turned towards ‘the honour 
of the feftival on which this difcourfe was delivered :—viz. the 
anniverfary of the King’s birth. 

Mem. 11, Concerning Tacitus, confidered as a painter of cha- 
raciers, a moralifi, and a politician: Third Memoir, by M. We- 
GUELIN. Several good obfervations occur in this piece, and 
the pailages that dilplay the merit of Tacitus under the points 
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ef view mentioned in the title, are properly chofen, and often 
well illuftrated. | 

Mem, III. and IV. Concerning the Biography of Plutarch: By 
the fame. ‘Thefe two Memoirs fhew that our Academician is 
well acquainted both with Plutarch and with human nature: 
but his ftyle is always redundant, and his expreffions are often 
chargeable with obfcurity, inelegance, and affectation, 

Mem. V. Concerning the Writers of (what is called) Auguftan 
Hiftory, or the Hiftory of the Koman Emperors. By M. DE 
Mouuines. We have here a critical accountof Azlius Spar- 
tian, Vulcatius Gallicanus, AMlius Lampridius, Trebellius 
Pollio, Julius Capitolinus, and Flavius Vopifcus. There is 
much variety and confufion in the accounts that have hitherto 
been given of thefe wtiters. Some have reduced their number 
to four, for inftance, Fabricius ; who expunges Vulcatius Gal- 
licanus from the lift, and pretends that Spartian was ax addi- 
tional name joined to that of AZlius Lampridius, and not the 
name of a diftinét Author: this our Academician learnedly re- 
futes. Others have treated thefe hiftorians with great feverity, 
cenfuring the incorreétnefs of their ftyle, the inaccuracy of their 
narrations, their infipid details, and their credulous recitals of 
prodigies and miracles: thefe decifions our Academician rejects, 
as inexact and exaggerated. He does not, indeed, pretend to 
reprefent thefe writers as exempt from all reproach, er to hold 
them up as models: he even acknowledges that their diction is 
not fo pure, correét, or agreeable, as might be wifhed; and 
that it is frequently chargeable with obfcurity: but he does not 
think it equitable to cenfure them for defects, which were partly 
owing to the time in which they wrote, and partly to circum~ 
ftances, which ought not tobe imputedto them. Befide, when 
it is confidered what their writings have fuffered from the de- 
predations of time, how they have been altered, mutilated and 
corrupted, by the ignorance and prefumption of compilers and 
tranfcribers, he thinks they ought to be judged with a peculiar 
degree of candour and indulgence. 

The perufal of thefe writers; obferves our Academician, will 
not be detrimental to the culture of pure Latinity, as they are 
not put early into the hands of the ftudious youth, who feldom 
read them before their tafte is already formed by claffical hifto- 
rians and poets of the firft purity. But the writers under con- 
fideration bave, neverthelefs, their merit and utility. They 
comprehend a period of 160 years, which exhibits a fucceffion of 
anumerous I:ftof princes, with a lively picture of the corrupt man- 
ners of the Roman people, and of that unbridled licentioufnefs 
of the troops, who wantonly fported with the lives of the em- 
Perors, and turned:all things into confufior and diforder. Nor 
do thefe authors confine themfelves to the defcription of thefe 
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revolutions, or to an hiftorical relation of the private lives and 
public actions of fuch heroes, as Marcus Antoninus, Severus, 
Alexander, &c. they abound moreover with anecdotes, inte. 
refting in themfelves, and adapted, to illuftrate many things in 
the hiftory of the church, in the ftate of jurifprudence, literature, 
and arts. We find in their writings much ufeful knowledge re- 
lative to civil law, wife inftitutions fucceeding fevere and arbi-. 
trary procedures, the right of fucceffion fecured, the rigour of 
certain punifhments mitigated, the power of mafters over their 
flaves reftrained, the firft origin of feudal tenures, and many 
other objects worthy of learned curiofity. 

They have not, continues our Author, the wit, the grace, the 
fine colouring of Livy and Salla/? ;—thefe are the rare merit of 
extraordinary and privileged geniules ; but after all, the firft, 
the effential duty of an hiftorian is to reprefent faéts as they have 
happened, to give a clear idea of the circumftances that preceded 
and followed them, to be circum/pec? in affigning caufes to par- 
ticular events, to di/play the ornaments of fiyle with fobriety, and 
ufe with caution that beautiful but dangerous colouring, which, 
by prefenting objects in a de/uffve point of light, alters and dif- 
figures them. ‘To the neglect of thefe precautions we may im- 
pute the /plendid abufes which, of late years, have made their 
way into the hiftoric page. Hence that laborious difplay of wit, 
thofe portraits ze/fed and larded with antithefes, thofe pointed fen- 
tences, thofe cadenced periods, that render hiftorical narratica, 
more adapted to dazzle and amufe than to enlighten and inform. 
Fads, and actions fhould chiefly be employed in painting cha~ 
raéters; but it often happens, that hiftory exhibits, principally, 
the portrait of the bifforian. . 

III. Difputationum Academicarum Fafciculus Primus et See 
cundus, &c. i. ¢ ‘Two {mall Volumes of Academical diflertae 
tions. The First comprehending thofe Differtations that 
are Phyfico-Chemical and Phyfico-Pharmaceutical, and the 
SECOND, thofe that are Chemico-Mineralogical and Metal- 
Jurgical, Stockholm and Leipfic, 178. 

The diflertations, contained in thele collections, were com- 
pofed at Up/a/, and fubmitted to academical difeuffion, under the 
Chevalier Wallerius, profeflor in that univerfity. The firft col 
lection, in which natural philofophy is applied to chemiftry and 
pharmacy, is publifhed in a guarto form, and contains eighteen 
differtations, of which we can only give the titles. —Concern- 
ing the principles or elemerits of bodies. Of alkaline falts, and 
their medical ufes.—Of the nature and origin of nitre.—Of the 
origin of oils in vegetables,—Concerning the edulcoration of 
acids.— Concerning the corporeal difference between light and 
fire.—Concerning the queftion, whether or not heat proceeds 
from the fun?, which is decided im the negativee——Ob- 
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fervations on a thunder-ftorm at Upfal, in 1750.—Concerning 
the thunder-ftone.—Of the variable character and properties of 
water.— Anfwers to the objections, that have been made againft 
the tran{mutation of water.-—-Admonitions and cenfures, relative 
to the preparation of chemical medicines.—-Concerning the im- 

oper mixture of medicines.—Concerning the effe& of cinnabar 
on the human body.—An analytical and fynthetical examination 
of the laxative powders of arntaub. N.B. Thefe powders, to 
our knowledge, have killed and cured many: we do not mean 
cured them effectually, by killing them : we mean, without any 


‘defign to joke, that they have produced the moft falutary and 


alfo the moft pernicious effects, Whether or no the Swedith 
chemift has difcovered the fecret of their compofition, we fhall 
not venture to pronounce, but rather refer the medical reader to 
his accurate analyfis. 

The fecond volume or colle&tion, in which chemiftry is applied 
to mineralogy and metallurgy, contains twenty diffrtatiens on 
the following fubjets ; The vegetation of minerals. —The paiin- 
genefia ot renovation of bodies.—The external diverfities of 
mountains.—T he doubts, that may be formed ccncerning the 

rowth of mountains. —Volcanos.— The hills of Uddeval which 
abound with fhells.—The relics or remains of giants. —Mineralo- 

ical obfervations on the weftern coaft and diftri&t of the Bothnian 
Gulph —The fuppofed Auidity of the earth produced by fire (fee 
BurFon ) denied and refuted.— The effeéts of air on mineral bo- 
dies, —T he calcination of metals by fire.—The good effects that 
arife from the turnings of metallic ores.—The burning of iron 
ores.—-The fufion of metallic ores.—The ufe of calcareous 
ftone in the fufion of iron ores.—The fuperior quality of 
Swedifh iron. 

Such are the contents of this truly valuable collection, of 
which the merit may be prefumed, even before perufal, from 
the name of the celebrated WALLERIUS, which is prefixed to 
it, We fhall join to this article the following one, on account 
of their manifeft conne€tion. It is a Difcourfe, delivered the 
2ift of February 1781, in the Royal Academy of Stockholm, by 
Count LILIENBERG, Prefident of the College of Mines, and 
publifhed the fame year, in (mall 8vo. The new difcoveries, 
improvements, and eftablifhments, which augment the profits 
that are derived from the mines of Sweden, form the fubjec& of 
this Difcourfe. The improvement of the ancient mines, for 
thefe forty years paft, has been more the object of attention in 
that country than the difcovery of new ones. The theory and 
practice of this branch have made a very confiderable progrefs in 
the hands of Bromel, Wallerius, Cronftedt, Bergman, Scheele, 
Rinmann, and Geifler, the famous fubterranean furveyor. The 
Procels of fufion is greatly improved: M, Brandt has drawn a 
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Regulus from cobalt, M. Cronfledt from nickel, and M. Goby 
from manganefe. A faving has been made of the fourth part of 
the coal that was formerly employed in the furnaces, where the bars 
of iron are prepared. The /coria is formed into ftones for build. 
ing. Iron and fteel are greatly improved by the practice of melting 
eaft iron in reverberatory furnaces for works of a finer kind. At 
Efkituna, a town which was enfranchifed in 1771 (in favour of 
the artificers, who are there employed in the refining of iron and 
fteel), there are at prefent 66 mafter-workmen, of whom 29 have 
no other occupation than what they call the Fine fufion. The 
exportation of copper, in the year 1780, was very confiderable, 
and the metals and minerals, fent to foreign countries, in the 
{pace of the laft twenty years, have brought up very little lefs 
than 46,153,000 of rixdollars, exclufive of the tin and the finer 
metal manufactures. 

IV.. SuPPLEMENTUM Novi Thefauri Furis Civilis et Canonici, 
é&c. i.e. A SUPPLEMENT to the New Thefaurus of Civil and 
Canon Law, containing various Works of the beft French and 
chiefly Spanifh Civilians and Commentators, diftinguifhed both 
by their Merit and Rarity, fome of which are now publifhed for 
the firft Time; the whole fele&ted from the Library and Col- 
le€tion of the late M. GERARD MEERMAN, and publifhed and 
enriched with a Preface by his Son, Joun L. B. MEERMan, 
LL. D. and Lord of the Manors of Dalem and Vuren. One Vo- 
lume in Folio. Hague. 1780. 

The late M. MEerMan is well known in the republic of 
Jetters, not only by his extenfive and folid erudition, but alfo 
by the protection, which a generous fpirit and an opulent for- 
tune excited and enabled him to grant to men of learning. His 
famous book on the Origin of Priuting difplayed a rich fund of 
knowledge, and an uncommon acutenefs in critical inveftigation. 
His Thefaurus ‘Juris Civilis et Canonici, publifhed fome years be- 
fore his death, in feven volumes in folio, was well received by 
the learned in all the nations of Europe. The SupPpLEMENT, 
now before us, completes that celebrated collection, and does 
honour to the literary zeal and capacity of his worthy and 
Jearned fon, The greateft part of this 8th volume is occupied 
by the Adanuale Legum of the ancient Civilian, ConsTANTINE 
Har MENoPULUS, revifed and accompanied with a Latin tranf- 
Jation, and critical notes by the learned Mr. G. O, Reitz. 
This new edition of Harmenopulus muft naturally be confidered 
as a valuable publication by thofe who have a tafte for the ftudy 
of ancient jurifprudence, as the former editions of this work are 
become very rare, the lateft being that of Stephen Gothofred, 
which was printed in 1587. The other works we meet with in 
this volume are, a Treati/e concerning Municipal Lew, by PETER 
Poncet.—An anonymous Diflertation on the following quef- 
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tion, Whether a Judge ought to decide according to the depofi- 
tion of witnefles or his own knowledge and confcience, in cafe 
of acompetition, or, as the title exprefles it, Utrum judex fecun- 
dum allegata et probata, ut aiunt, judicare debeat, an fecundum 
confeientiam? A very rare and curious piece, which was formerly 

ublifhed in 12mo0, without date, but whofe Author was in all 
probability Francis DE Royre, Profeflur at Angers, who died 
in 1686.—Three Differtations of SAMUEL FERMAT, concerning 


certain Roman Military Laws—concerning the Authority of HOMER 


in Matters of ee eee concerning Natural oa. 
tory—together with fome poems by the fame Author. wo 
Differtations of Profeflor Connetius Van Eck of Utrecht, De 
VI. Damnatis Legibus PandeGarum and De Quota Litis —ADR. 
Van ver Hoop Di/putatio de iis, qui antiquitus apud Romanos 
de Criminibus Fudicarunt, i. e. of thofe among the Romans who 
judged in criminal cafes. PETRI TRONCHINI Differt. de Vartis 
Capitibus Furis.—Curistit Hifforia Legis Scatinia. 

M. Megaman has given, in his judicious Preface, the lite- 
rary hiftory of each of thefe pieces; and, under his infpection, 
a General Table or Index has been compofed of a!l the authors 
that are mentioned, and of all the laws that are explained and 
corrected in the eight volumes of the The/aurys. This Table, 
which has been juft publifhed, makes a part of the Supplement, 
and completes the work. 

V. Voyage Pittorefgue des Ifles de Sicile, de Malthe, et de Lipari, 
&e. i.e. Travels, reprefented in a feries of Engravings, through 
Sicily, Mal:a, and Lipari: In which accurate Accounts are given of 
the Antiquities yet remaining in thefe Countries,-- the natural Phe- 
nomena they exhibit,---as alfo the Character and Cuftoms of their 
Inhabitants. By M. Joun Hove , Painter to the King of France, 
Folio, 1782. Twelve Livreseach Numper. 

This is, at leaft, the fourth publication, relative to Sicily, that 
bas been mentioned in our Review in the courfe of the year 1782, 
and it is the fecond that bears the title of Voyage Pitiore/que. 
That of which we gave a fhort account, in our Foreign Corre/pondence 
for the month of June, comprehended alfo the kingdom of Naples. 
The Travels here announced are confined to Sicily, Malta, and Li- 
pari; but thefe offer fo large a field for obfervation, that the lat 
¢omer, befides the Jaft word (which is an advantage here, as well asin 
controverfy), has always fomeshing to tell thac had been omitted by 
thofe who went over the ground before him. A refidence of four 
years in the towns of Sicily that are the moft remarkable for the an- 
cient monuments they contain, acomplece knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country, and the united talents of painter and architect, 
have enabled M. Hovet to obferve, inquire, deicribe, and delineate, 
in a manner that muit render this noble and expenfive work pecu- 
liarly valuable. The drawings that are to exii>it, in the progrefs 

of this work, the ancient monuments of the arts mn Sicily, and the 
ether iflands already mentioned, amount to thice hugdied, gad there 
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has been no care nor expence omitted chat could contribute to render 
them accurate and elegant. The author has <ieferibed and delineated 
(for his pen is as inftru‘tive as his pencil is exatt) two amphitheatres 

x theatres, twenty-fix temples, of which wo are ftanding and well 
preferved ; three triumphal edifices, palaces, walls of cities, brid 

ith their ancient pavements, naumachies, aqueducts, wells dug in 
rocks, with fubtezraneous communications; baths of various kinds; 
tombs of different forms, fize, and conftruction ; flatues, baffo relie- 
yoes, marble vafes adorned with fculpture; Etrarian, Grecian, and 
other vafes of baked earth, fragment: of archi:ecture, houfehold fur. 
niture, utenfils, and every object that can convey an idea of the man- 
ner of living in ancient times. 

‘We have the two firft numbers of this publication. now before ys, 
The firft contains fix plates. The moft remarkable of thefe is the 
late which reprefents the temple of Sege/us. It is firmated upon 3 
Fin about five hundred paces from the road which leads to Trapani, 
and the noble fimplicity of its architc&ture appears to great advantage 
amidft the. barren plain which furroundsit. There are, as we find ia 
Baron Rigaefe/’s Travels through Sicily, fome peculiarities to be ob- 
ferved in the ftructure of this temple, which cannot be explained with. 
out adrawing; and thefe are well expreffed in the drawing of our 

uthor. The outward part of this temple remairsentire. Ruiedefel’s 

efcription of it is, as far as it goes, conformable to that before us; 
bat M. Hove ’s is mech more circumitantial; andthe three laft 
plates of this number contain details which difplay the art of the 
archite&t, point out the proportions of the columns, and exhibit views 
both of the infide and the exterior of this curious ancient edifice. 

’ The fecondxumBER Contains fix pilates. ‘The two firtt, which are 
the 7th and 8th of the work, reprefent a geometrical plan of the 
theatre of Sege/fus, and the view ofits outfide. From hence our au- 
thor proceeded to Trapani, which he calls a miferable litle town, 
though Riedefel {peaks of it in a different manner. It is built upon 
Mount St. Julian, the ancient Eryx; the highelt in the whole ifland, 
after Aitna. It rifes above the clouds, which bear, to the aflonifhed 
{pe€tator, the afpe& of an icy ocean extending to the horizon, while, 
through the void fpaces that are between thefe clouds, the portions of 
the earth below appear like ifles, fabmerped amidft Heaps of ice. On 
the fhore at Trapani Ml. Hoven found the thell called Camé, which 
is about two or three inches in diameter, and is yeneraily covered 
with a kind of mofs, refembling the finet green velvet. The artifts 
of Trapani make of it fma!l bafio relievos, which are fet and worn in 
rings and bracelets. Hethinks that the agates of two or three co- 
Jours, on which heads and other fubjects ace engraven, derive the 
hame of Cameo, or Camaieu,-from this flell. | 

Our author’s vifit to the ifland of St. Pantaleo, where Hercules is 
faid to bave built the city of Mortya, afterwards pofiefled by the Car 
thaginians, and, in lager times, deftroyed by the Saracens, furnifhed 
the fubject of the 9:h ptate, which exhibits a vicw of the rains of 
that city, together with a plan of the falt- works between Trapani and 
Marfala (the ancient Lilybaum), whofe harbour is reprefented in the 
toth Plate, together with feveral ancient remains, and three heads in 
marble, one of which is AE{colapius, furrounded with medals, and 
“ ancient 
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ncient coins of the towns of Segeftus, Mottya, Drepanum, and Lily- 

um. A fine vafe of white marble, with beautiful handles, and a 
foliage furrounding it, with other vafes, and a ftatue of the god Pan, 
are reprefented on the rth Plate, On the 12th we find the famous 
grotto of SibyHa, which is the excavation of a rock. carried to the 
depth of eighteen feet, and difcovers many veftiges of its ancient 
magnificence. Nothing can be more ingenious than the method oor 
author has foliowed in delineating this grotto, fo as to render both its 
outward form and its internal ftructure difiin@ly perceivable, There 
is a church built upon this grotto in honour of St. John of Jerufalem ; 
but this change has not entirely effaced the reputation of the Sybil: 
‘For the eve preceding the Feitival of 6t. John, the women, particu- 
larly in the lower clafles, come in crowds to confult the ancient pro- 

hetefs ; the matrons to learn whether or no their hufbands have been 
faithful to the marriage-bed during the patt year; and maidens to en- 
quire whether they thall get hufbands in the courfe of the prefent? 
‘To obtain the information they defire, they drink of the water that 
forms a canal at the bottom of the grotto, which, by the force of 
fancy, produces a kind of intoxication, and then they pronounce cer- 
tain words, which this fonorous cavity fends back, modified by the 
echo of the piace in various ways, which the fupplicants underitand 
as they can, and interpret as they chufe; and concluding, as fufpicion, 
defire, or the caprice of the moment fuggeft, that their hufbands are 
inconftant or faithful, direct their conduct accordingly. The Reader 
will find, in this fecond number, many interefting particularities rela- 
tive to the maaners and cuftoms of the Sicilians; though fome de« 
tails of this kind might be confiderably abridged, and others fup- 
prefied, without impairing the merit of the work, 

VI. Toberni Bergman Opufcula Phyfica, &c. Philofophical and 
Chemical Effays, &c. By Tobern Bergman, F.R.S. &c, 
Vol. II. Concluded. See Review for December laft, p. 458. 

DissERTATION XVIII. On Platina. 

We fhall fele& fome of the Author’s experiments on this fin- 
gular fubftance ; in the courfe of which he was, in fome mea- 
fure, fuccefsful : though it is ftill to be lamented that it remains 
a defideratum in chemiftry to procure the eafy fufion of this me- 
tal; which would be extremely valuable, could a method be 
difcovered of melting it in fuch mafles as might be manu- 
fa&tured. 

In the Appendix to our 57th volume, p. 562, we took notice 
of a method difcovered by M. Delifle, by which platina was 
faid to be rendered more fufible, after it had been reduced to 
the ftate of a precipitate, thrown down from a folution of it in 
aqua regia, by means of fal ammoniac. The Author repeated 
this experiment with fuccels; but only procured a malleable re- 
gulus, or metal, when he ufed a very {mall quantity of the pre- 
Cipitate, and a very intenfe fire. Employing the fame precipi- 
tate, he even fucceeded in melting it, merely by the heat pro- 
duced by the blow pipe, with the addition of a little microcofmic 
falt, He thus obtained, in a few feconds, a.pure, but {mall, 
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metallic globule ; which, on being beat on an anvil, bore ex. 
tenfion fo as to become of one line in diameter, He even melted, 


‘in the fame manner, feven or eight of thefe globules, firft beat 


thin into one; which likewile bore exienfion under the hammer, 
In this ftate he again melted it on a piece of charcoal, as before; 
but he found that this larger mafs had not undergone fo perfe& 
a fufion as in the preceding experiment; for, on trial, it broke 
under the hammer. 

{n this manner, however, the Author obtained feveral minute 
globules, perfectly bright, and remarkably extenfile ; and which, 
by repeated fufions with microcofmic falt, were freed from iron 
better than in any other known method. Here follow fome of 
their properties ; 

1. They were of the moft perfect filvery whitenefs ; and 2, 
Extenfible in a very great degree, fingly. 3..A very powerful 
magnet produced no effets on them; nor did they affect the 
moit fenfible magnetic needle. 4. They could not be diflolved 
by any fimple men/fruum, except the dephlogi/ticated marine acid ; 
and, 5. No precipitate was formed in a folution of thefe globules, 
on the.addition of the pureft faturated Pruffian alcali. On this 
occafion, there was not the flighteft appearance of Pruffian blue; 
which neverthelefs would have been the cafe, on adding to the 
falution only as much green vitriol as is equal in weight to a one 
thoufandth part of the platina.—As the Author has elfewhere 
fhewn, this rcs part of green vitriol contains only roééoc parts 
of rron. 

The Author, in his laft fe&ion, difcuffes the queftion, whe- 
ther platina be a pure and diftin& metal, fui generis; and he 
ftrongly maintains the affirmative. Some chemitts of great cha- 
racter affirm, that it isonly a compound of gold and iron. Both 
thefe metals are certainly found in the erude platina: but what 
metal, fays the Author, is found perfe&tly pure ? Gold is more 
or Jefs contaminated with filver, copper, or iron; filver, with 
copper and arfenic, &c.:; but the iron contained in platina can 
be fo far feparated from it, as to give no indications of its pre- 
fence, either by the magnet, or that delicate teft, the Pruffian 
alcali. What probability is there, he adds, that in 100,000 
parts of platina, previoufly purified, there fhould be contained 
693977 parts of gold, united with 23 parts of iron; and yet 
no known chemical teft fhall fhew the prefence of either of 
thefe metals in it? 

The Author had long wifhed to poffefs fome platina, on 
which no artificial operations had been performed ; for it is well 
known, that, in general, it is triturated with mercury in iron 


-mills, in Peru, in order to extract from it the gold grains which 


are mixed with it, At length he received from two Spanifh 
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tina; one of which, it was afferted, had never been expofed to 
any operations whatever. His joy, however, on receiving this 
laft mentioned acceptable prefent was of fhort duration; for, on 
expofing fome ounces of it to heat, in a glafs veflel, mercurial 
vapours arofe, and were condenfed into globules in the neck 
of the veflel. He thinks, that it is not probable that platina 
ever pafles into Europe without having undergone a previous 
amalgamation with mercury, for the purpole of robbing it of 
the gold that is mixed with it. . 
DisseRTATION XIX, On the white Ores of Iron. 

Among many other curious particulars contained in this 
Effay, there are feveral relating to manganefe, which has been 
lately difcovered to be the calx of a new metal, or metallic fub- 
ftance, and is endowed with many remarkable properties. Its 
reduction to a metallic ftate is effeéted by expofing it, to a moft 
intenfe fire, in a clofe crucible, where it is on all ftdes fure 
rounded by powdered charcoal. The weight of the metallic 
{ubftance thus procured is found to be {> parts of the 
calx employed, and its fpecific gravity with refpeS to that of 
diftilled water is as 6850 to 1000. ‘This regulus poffifles the 
fingular property of lofing fone of its phlogifton, if expofed for 
fome time to the atmofphere in a moift place, fo as at length to 
crumble between the fingers into a powder, The Author fup- 
pofes, that, intenfe as the heat was in which this regulus was 
procured, it was not quite fufficient to unite all the metallic pare 
ticles intimately with each other. 

The Author well explains the very fingular phenomena which 
this calx produces on glafs, in the manufacture of which it is 
much ufed. It will give various colours to glafs, and yet it is 
principally employed for the purpofe of deftroying the colours 
with which that fubftance is tinged. By means of this calx, it 
has lately been difcovered hy M. Scheele, that the common ma- 
rine acid contains phlogifton as a principle ; to which manga- 
nefe has fo ftrong an affinity, that it decompofes this acid, and 
even robs gold of it; fo as to enable the marine acid, after having 
been digefted with it, to diffulve that metal fingly. 

Dissertation XX. On Nickel. 

The difficulty of obtaining this femi-mctal perfe@ly pure is 
very great ; particulariy of freeing it from the fulphur, arienic, 
cobalt, and, above all, the iron contained in it. The tepara- 
tion of this laft, beyond a certain point, eluded all the fkiji and 
perieverance of the Author. Different parts of a regulus which 
he procured of this femi-metal, not only ftrongly adnered to the 
magnet, andeven tocommon iron, but likewile attraéted each 
other.. They were fo dudit/e, tnat a globule of a line in diame- 
ter bore extenfion under the hammer, fo as to form a plate of 
three lines ia diameter, “The Author has not been able te alcer- 
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tain whether it be a diftin& metal, or a peculiar modification of 
jron, or a compound of various metallic fubftances formed by 
natures particularly, as fome have thought, of cobalt, copper, 
and iron. He failed, however, in producing mickel; though he 
made various mixtures of thefe fubftances, and treated them both 
in the dry and humid way. 

DisseErTATION XXI. On Arfenic. 

This Differtation contains many curious obfervations on this 
heteroclite fubftance, which is fo widely diffufed throughout the 
mineral kingdom ; and, in its different ftates, appears under the 
various forms of a metal, a calx or earth, and a fait or acid, 
The white arfenic of the fhops is in fact nothing more than an 
acid of a peculiar nature, different from every other known acid, 
and which contains juft fuch a quantity of phlogifton as is fuf- 
ficient to coagulate it. When a ftill greater quantity of phlo- 
gifton is added to, and combined with it, it becomes a metal. 

According to the Author, 100 parts of white arfenic contain 
20 parts of phlogifton. When this principle has, by proper 
means, been totally expelled, the arfenical acid is \eft pure. In 
that ftate, it becomes fixed in the fire; but, on being expofed 
to a moift air, it deliquefces, and at length -is wholly refoilved 
into a limpid fluid ; having attradted to itfelf about two thirds of 
its weight of water. 

It is neverthelefs remarkable, that this pure acid, on being 
kept in a red heat, even in a clofe veflel, acquires, in fome man. 
ner or another, as M. Scheele has fhewn [Obfervations, &c. on 
Air, p. §3-] a certain portion of phlogifton, fufficient even to 
convert it into white arfenic. ‘To account for this appearance 
of phlogifton, the Author adopts M. Scheele’s fingular hypo- 
thelis, concerning the conftituent principles of beat or fire; 
according to which, the fire, which paffes freely through the 
fides of the retort, confilts of dephlogifticated air, and phiogifton : 
but within the body of the retort the fire is decompofed ; its 
phlogifion is attracted by the arfenical acid, with which it forms 
white arfenic ; and its depblogi/ticated air may be collected in a 
bladder fixed to the neck of the retort. 

When the arfenical acid has acquired as much phlogifton as is 
fufficient to faturate it completely, it then affumes, as we have 
above hinted, its third and laft form, and becomes a metallic 
fubftance. From this fingular faé& principally; and reafoning 
from analogy, the Author concludes, that ‘ it is probable that 
the different metals are nothing more than different acids, thoroughly 
coagulated with phlogifton, although the connection of thefe_ 
two principles is, in general, fo ftrong, that we are as yet ig- 
norant of the proper means of deftroying it:—the calces of me- 
tals always abounding more or lefs with phlogifton.’——-M. Scheele 
evidently inclines to the fame opinion, and fays—* were it pof- 
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fible to feparate the phlogifton, fo firmly united with metallie 
earths, they would probably difcover their acid nature more pal- 
pably.” [Od/. p. 107-] . 

Briefly enumerating the various ufes of arfenic, the Author 
takes notice of the difcovery of a new and excellent green co- 
Jour, which undergoes no change for many years, whether it be 
ufed as a water or an oil colour. It is a precipitate from a fo+ 
lution of blue vitriol, made by adding to it an aqueous folution © 
of white arfenic and vegetable alcali. 

One of the fingular qualities here mentioned of arfenic is, 
that, on its being fufed, in its metallic ftate, with iron, the 
compound metal, formed of thefe two fubftances, is not pofs 
felled of any magnetical qualities, though the quantity of irorr 
contained in it be equal to that of the arfenic, or even contti- 
tute, in fome cafes, two thirds of the mafs. On diffipating, 
however, a part of the arfenic by heat, though no phlogiftic 
matter be prefent in the veflel, the iron recovers its magnetic 
powers. 

DissERTATION XXII. On the Ores of Zine. 

One of the curious particulars contained in this Article is, 
that the Pfeudozalena, one of the ores of this ufeful femi-metal, . 
being treated either with vitriolic or marine acid, furnifhes that 
particular fpecies of air, firft difcovered by the Author, to 
which he gave the name of Hepatic 4ir, as having been origi- 
nally produced from Hepar Sulphuris, and to which, it is evi- 
dent, all the hot, and (as it xew appears they have been juftly 
called) the /ulphureous mineral waters, owe their principal mes 
dicinal efficacy. In our account of the Author’s firft volume 
[M. Review, Vol. LXIL. January 1780, p. 74.J, we deferibed 
his method of difcovering and precipitating the fulphur con- 
tained in thefe waters. In the prefent differtation he defcribes 
a method of exhibiting that fubftance, when it exifts under the 
modification of hepatic air. This is effe&ed by adding, toa 
quantity of hepatic air contained in an inverted jar, an equak 
quantity of nitrous air, On their admixture, a real fulphur is 
precipitated from the firft mentioned air; and a thermometer, 
included in the mixture of thefe two fpecies of air, rifes feveral 
degrees. We have formerly obferved, that the Author’s theory, 
with refpect to the conftitution of hepatic air, is that it confiits 
of fulphur, combined with the matter of heat, through the me- 
dium of phlogifton. He here explains that idea more iully, 

That it contains fulphur, is evident from the precipitation of 
that fubftance: that /atent heat [caler ligatus] is likewife con- 
tained in it, is equally evident, he fays, from the rifing of the 
thermometer, which is caufed by that heat being let loofe, or 
becoming fenfible heat: and that philogifton (exclufive of that 
which is contained in the fulphur) is the.bond which conneéts 
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the two other principles, is apparent, he obferves, from hence,— 
that the hepatic air cannot be decompoied, except by fubftances 
that greedily attract phlogifton. ‘Thus the concentrated nitrous 
acid exerts this quality, even in water impregnated with hepatie 
air ; aS does nitrous air, though already loaded with phlogifton, 
Thus, on the feparation of the phlogifton, this compound, cone 
fitting of three principles, is deftroyed ; for the other two, /ule 
pbur and heat, without phlogifton, do not exhibit any hepatic 
odour. 

But M. Bergman endeavours to prove the truth of this hy- 
pothelis fynthetically; that is, by fhewing that thefe three 
principles are to be found in the P/exdogalena. He next inquires 
whether they exift there in a combined {tate, that is, in the form 
of hepatic air, in the fame manner as fixed air exifts in marble; 
or whether the hepatic air is then only formed, when the acid is 
applied. In confequence of the refults of certain experiments, 
he concludes, that it is generated at the time of the experiment. 
The acid lets loofe the /atent heat, and the phlogifton, of the ore 3. 
thefe two principles attack the /u/phur contained in it; and, 
combining with it, conftitute a permanently elaftic fluid. 

A fingularity refpe€ting a particular fpecies of the Pfeudoga- 
lena {that of Scharfenburg) deferves particular notice. That ore 
treated alone, with heat, in a clofe veflel, exhibits the very fame 
kind of fi:nty fublimate, or fiwor cruff, as is given by the /parry 
fluor, ot Derbyfbire fpar, when treated with oil of vitriol. The 
Jparry acid, therefore, fays the Author, pre-exifts in this ore, but 
probably combined with a metallic bafis ;—* fo that it can be 
expelled from it by fire alone, and, united with an aqueous va- 
pour, can gencrate the fluor cruft.’ 

DisseRTATION XXIII. On Metallic Precipitates. 

That man muft have been greatly aftonifhed, as the Author 
in part obferves, who firft faw fo ponderous and opaque a body 
as a metal, gradually, and at length totally, difappear in a fluid; 
the liquor which contained it ftill appearing perfectly limpid and 
homogenous. Nor would his furprife be lefs, when, merely on 
the affufion of another tran{parent liquor, he perceived the metal 
fuddenly to re-appear in its former ponderous and opaque ftate, 
and foon fall down to the bottom of the veffel, in the form of 
what is called a precipitate. ‘Thefe two operations, /olution and 
precipitation, are the two moft important in the whole practice 
of chemiftry ; and are moft fatisfactorily, though compendieufly, 
treated in this diflertation. We muft content ourfelves with 
only extracting a particular or two from it. : 

© No, metal,’ the Author fays, * can be diffolved by an acid, while 
it retains the whole of that quantity of phlogijton which is effential ta’ 
its metallic fate.’ [hat part ot its inflammable principle, which 
is, the obftacle to this procefs, muft therefore neceffarily be re. 
moved, 
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moved, before any folution can take place. The different acids, 
by their ftrong attraction of this principle, produce the folution 
of the varicus metals, in proportion to the ftrength with which 
they refpectively attraSt it, and, we may add, to the ftrength 
with which each metal retains it. 

Among the acids, the zitreus attracts phlogifton the moft 
powerfully ; and can even rob the vitriolic acid of it. If any 
one doubts this, fays the Author, let him expofe fulphur to the 
action of the concentrated nitrous acid, in a gentle boiling heat, 
and he will find the fulphur at length robbed of all its phlogifton, 
and the vitriolic acid left naked. 

“The wlibrine acid, as we have already obferved, contains phlo- 
gifton as a proximate principle ; but when it has been robbed of 
it, or dephlogifticated (by manganefe or otherwife), it readily at- 
tacks every one of the metals, in confequence of the avidity 
with which it is difpofed to recover its phlogifton. Gold and 
platina, which retain their phlogifton fo ftrongly, and on which 
it could not before act, yield readily to its power,.in its dephlo- 


gifticated ftate. 
In this Differtation, M. Bergman boldly attempts to loofe 


© that moft intricate Gordian knot’—the genefis of all the aeriform 
uids. But thofe whe do not fully adopt the peculiar theory of 

M. Seheele, on air and fire, will think perhaps that, in this at 

tempt, he has, at leaft occafionally, practifed the ancient mane 

euvre of Alexander. This part of the eflay, however, highly 

merits an attentive perufal, 

DisseErTATION XXIV. On the Effaying of Metalic Ores, in the 

Humid Way. 

The many difficulties and difadvantages attending the eflaying 
of metallic ores in the dry way, or by fire, have induced the Au- 
thor to form a regular fyftem, comprehending the various me- 
thods by which the fame object may be ftill more eafily and ace 
curately obtained, in the humid way, or by folution, precipita- 
tion, &c. He proceeds regularly through the ores of all the 
metals and femi-metals, in a compendious but inftruétive man- 
ner. 

We fhall. only extraé& from this differtation a piece of cus 
rious information re{pecting one of the ores of lead (plumbum 
calciforme) which has been difcovered by AZ. Gatun to contain the 
acid of phofphorus. When the lead has been ‘precipitated, from 
a folution ef the ore in nitrous acid, by means of the vitriolic 
acid, the remaining liquor, on evaporation, leaves a true acid of - 
phofphorus behind it. : 
Dissertation XXV. and Laft. On the Blowpipe, and its Uje 

in the Examination of Bodtes, particularly Mineral Subfances--. 

This diflertation, which is accompanied with a plate, con- 
tains a regular feries of inftructions with refps¢t to.che manage- 
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ment of that ufeful inftrument, the blow-pipe; with which 
innumerable experiments may be made in chemiftry and mine- 
ralogy, with very litte trouble, and in a very fhort fpace of 
time; to fay nothing of the intenfe degree of heat, which the 
operator can thus procure from the flame of a candle, in a few 
feconds, 

The Author, after having defcribed the inftrument, and the 
proper management of it, divides mineral bodies into four claflesy 
viz. Salts, earths, inflammable matters, and metals; and then 
proceeds to treat methodically of the individuals of each clafs, 
and of the effects of the flame, affifted wich the proper fzxes, on 
each of them. ) 4. 0 oe - 

VII. Lraité de PElafticite de PEau, &c. A Freatife on the 
Elafticity of Water, and other Fluids, &c.: together with the 
Defcription of a Machine conftru€ted to prove the Compreffibi- 
lity of Fluids, &c. By E. A. G. Zimmermann, &c. Amtters 
dam. Rey. 

In this publication the difficult and celebrated queftion, con- 
cerning the comprefhibility of water, appears to be fatisfaCtorily 
decided, im favour of the affirmative; by means of a machine 
lately invented by a M. 4bi%ch, a German philofopher ; and by 
which the compreffibility of water, and fome other fluids, is not 
only proved, but the quantity of the compreffion feems to be 
afcertained with accuracy. 

The different attempts that have been made to folve this dif- 
ficult queftion are firft related by the Author, in a chronological 
order, and in ‘a very particular and fatisfactory manner; with 
judicious obfervations on each. ‘The principal experiments that 
have been made relative to this fubject, which are here defcribed, 
and occafionally illuftrated with plates, are thofe of ~ Lord Bacon, 
Mr, Boyle, Du Hamel, The Florentine Academictans, Hamberger, 
Mujfchenbroeck, Nollet, Hollam, Canton *, and ftill more lately, 
by M1. de Herbert, whofe apparatus is well imagined, and proves 
the compreffibility of water and fome other fluids: but it is fo 
far imperfect, as the fluids examined in it were expofed only to 
the preflure of acolumn of mercury of the height of four feet. 
By means of that prefiure, water was found to be comprefled 
¥-4358th part of its whole bulk, in the temperature of 14 de~ 

rees of Reaumur’s thermometer. 

The Jaft and moft fimple machine, here very particularly de- 
feribed, is that of M. Abich; whom the Author affifted in the 
experiments made with it, between the years 1777 and 1779. 
Some idea of its nature and effects may be formed from the fol- 
lowing fhort account of it : 





ant eee Jeti ‘ 


* See the Philof. Tranf. Vol. LHI. Part Il. Art. 103, or our ace 
count of the Article. 


M. Abich 
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M. Abich firft attempted the compreffion of water in a muf- 
ket barrel, by means of a pifton forced into it, and which was 
exactly fitted to its cavity; but, by means of the great force em- 
ployed, the barrel, which was only a line thick, burft. He then 
procured a ftronger cylinder, formed of brafs, the fides of which 
were three quarters of an inch thick. Here he found that the 
included water fenfibly yielded to the compreffing force, which 
past ted by a pifton, put in motion by means of a fcrew. 
Orfa repetition of the experiment, however, feveral drops of 
water appeared on the outfide of the cylinder; and it was found 
that they had been forced through fmall fiflures which the wa- 
ter had made in the metal. 

M. Abich then conftruéted a cylinder, the fides of which were 
nearly an inch and a quarter thick; and which was found to 
refift effe€tually the immenfe power employed in comprefling the 
water, or the other fluids, with which it was fucceflively filled. 
The different degrees of compreffion were produced by means 
either of a fcrew, or of a long lever, to which different weights 
were fucceffively appended ; and the quantity of the compreffion 
was afcertained. by the contraction of the water in bulk, as in- 
dicated by the defcent of the pifton. 

As this laft mentioned effect however might be fufpedted to 
have been, in part at leaft, produced by the diftenfion of the 
metal cylinder; which might be fuppofed to yield to the very 
great power employed in thefe experiments; an addition was 
made to the apparatus, which fhewed, in a very fatisfactory 
manner, that no change of dimenfions in the cylinder had taken 
place, in confequence of the great force employed. 

It appears from one of thefe experiments, in which the great- 
eft effeéts were produced, that 263 cubic inches of water vifibly 
loft by preffure no lefs than 1 cubic inch and 2; fo that the coms 
preffion fuftained by the water, in this cafe, produced a diminution 
in'the bulk of the whole mafs, nearly equal to the 1-24th part. 
From calculations it appears, that well water, fubjected to this 
comprefling force, muft have had its fpecific gravity fo much 
increafed, as to acquire a denfity even greater than that of /ea 
water. 

After giving a particular account of the experiments made by 
means of this apparatus with well water, water faturated with 
fea falt, milk, brandy, &c. the Author proceeds to confider the 
doubts that may yet remain refpecting the refults. Thefe prin- 
Cipally relate to the pores or cavities which may exift in the in- 
ternal furface of the cyliader ; the compreffion or yielding of the 
leathers belonging to the pifton ; and the air contained in the 
water, or other fluids which have been examined. Of thefe 
doubts the laft feems to be the moft worthy of attention: but it 
appears from the experiments here related, that water, from 
Kev. Feb. 1783. N which 
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which the greateft part of its air had been expelled by boiling, 
fuffered apparently as great a compreffion as common well water. 

It appears too that the quantity of compreffion of the different 
fluids that were tried, is not, as might have been expected, in the 
inverfe ratio of their fpecific gravities. Brandy, which was the 
lighteft of them, neverthelefs fuffered the leaft degree of com- 
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Art. 15. An Authentic Copy of the Provifional and Preliminary 
Articles of Peace, between Great Britain and the United States of 
America, the King of France, and the King of Spain, figned 
Nov. 30, 1782, and Jan. 20, 1783. 1s. Stockdale, &c. 

Art. 16. Authentic Copies of the Preliminary Articles, &c. (as 

above). 1s. Debret, &c. 
Art. 17. Preliminary Articles, &c,. (as above) in French and 
Englih, Bx AurHority. 2s. Harrifon and Co. 


WE leave the three foregoing publications to be criticized by 
Reviewers of an HIGHER ORDER, 

Art. 18. 4 Free and Impartial Examination of the Preliminary 
Articles of Pacification. With a Retrofpective view of the Rife and 
various Stages of the War, &c. By a Memper of PaRLIAMENT. 
8vo. 1s 6d. Fielding. 

Though free, thefe obfervations are decent. The Preliminary Ar- 
ticles are condemned by our Author; but his are fuch as we meet 
with in every news-paper; and fiom thofe popular and plentiful 
fources of political invefligation, many of his ftrictures feem to be 
drawn. 

Art. 19+ 4 Letter to the Earl of Shelburne, on the Peace. 8vo: 

1s, Debret. 

Lord S’s. angry correfpondent fets out with recapitulating the ear- 
lier circumflances of the war; a gloomy retrcfpeé ! terminated, how- 
ever, by the annihilation of Lord N’s, miniftry.—The view then 
brightens, through the fuccefs of Rodney, and the bravery of the 
garrifon of Gibraltar ; by which our affairs are greatly retrieved.— 
At this period, in the year 1782, Lord S. [according to our Author] 
humbles us at the feet of our enemies. —Here a wide field opens for 
the difplay of the Writer’s declamatory powers; which are not in- 
confiderable. He feverely condemns the conceflions made to Ame- 
rica, particularly in the abandonment of the Loyalifts, and the limi- 
tation of Canada. He then proceeds to charge his Lordthip with a 
criminal profufion of liberality to Spain, by adding the ceffion of the 
Eaft to her acquifition of Wc Florida. As to France, his accufation 
is not lefs weighty, efpecially in regard to the relinquifhment of St. 
Lucia, the importance of which he eltimates at a very high rate. 

In 
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In a military view, he fays, this ifland is ‘ above all price, and be- 
yond all calculation, Who does not know that St. Lucia is the key 
to the whole chain of the Caribbee iflands?’ He then tranfports us 
to the Eaft Indies, that he may leave no part of his ground untra- 
verfed, no article of impeachmént overlooked. In brief, he affirms, 
and execrates, ‘ the fpiric of conceflion and furrender’ which, he 
fays, ‘ pervades every article of the treaty ;’ and in reward of which; 
he imprecates and denounces every kind of vengeance on the head of 
the devoted minifter. | 

“© Afcer all,” fay the advocates for the peace, ‘* what boots it to 
expatiate thus on the importance of what we have irrevocably lof, 
or given up? Does any politician imagine, that France and Spain, 
who certainly, on the whole, had the advantage in the wai, would 
be contented with ceffions of /mal/ value? Were we on fuch equal 
terms with them, as to pive us a right to expect anh abfolute cguiva- 
lent for whatever we have relinguifhed, or that hath been wreked 
from us? Surely no man can be fo uninformed as to maintain the 
affirmative!” The great queftion, indeed, is, Whethef we ought; 
at the clofe of 1782, in which year Fortune had begun to {mile upon 
us, to have accepted of peace, on the terms of the Preliminariess— 
or to have rifked the event of a farther profecution of the wat,—* 
‘* when our enemies were ftraining every nerve, and exerting their 
whole power, to command and infure fuccefs?”” This is a queftion 
to which fpeculators, calculators, and gameflers, will be prompt to 
reply, but to which we dare not prefume to give any anfwer. | 
Art. 20. Obfervations on the Preliminary and Provifiinal Articlese 

Svo. 1s. . Debret, &c. 

The author undertakes to prove, ‘ from a comparative view of th* 
fituation of this country now, and at the clofe of the !ate war,’ that 
the articles ‘ are equally, if not more beneficial to the true interefis 
of this country, than the terms procured by the treaty of Paris, in 
1763.’ His aim is ftiendly to the peace-makers; but his argumentae 
tive powers will not greatly flrengthen their party. 

Art. 21. Candid and Impartial Confiderations oa the Preliminarg 
Articles, &c. By a Country Gentleman, Sve. 158. 6d. Rob- 
fon. , 
Another advecate for the minifry. Our Country Gentleman hefi- 

tates not to defend a!] the Provifiona!l Articles; and, on the whole, 
he concludes, that we have obtained not only the beit terms that our 
circumftances could warrant us to expe& or demand, bit that thofe 
are really and abundantly advantageous to Great Britain. He writes 
fluently and floridly; but he is not, like your tinfel {cribblers, a -fu- 
perficial reafoner. His manner will, at leaft, extertainz thofe whom 
his arguments may fail to convince: for the prejudiecs of party are 
never convinced. 

Art. 22. Thoughts on the Peace. In a Letter from the Country. 

8vo, 15- Debret, 

This Country Gentleman, tco, contends for the expediency, neceflity, 
and reftitudeof the Peace, on the terms contained in the Preliminary 
Articles, He offers many judicious remarks on thefe terms, ail tend- 
log to prove, that, ‘* after all ovr defeats, difafters, and dilpraces, 
nO One condition of fhame or difhonour is impofed upon us;’ that 
* reverence is paid to our fpirit ;’ and that ‘ we are wore yielded to 
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than yielding.”—This Writer, however, is not always fufficiently 

difpaffionate in his mode of inveftigation ; nor will all his concluhons, 

perhaps, appear fo evident to fuch of his readers who may differ 
from him in fentiment, as we charitably fuppofe they appear to him- 
felf. 

Art. 23. 4 Report of the Proceedings of the Committee of Affociation, 
appointed at the adjourned Ceneral Meeting of the County of York, held 
on the 28th of March 1780, prefented to the General Meeting of 
the County of York, held on the igth of December 1782. With 
an Appendix, containing the Circular Letter of November the rft, 
1782, &c. Proceedings at the General Meeting of the County of 
York on the 19th of December: Account of Debate, &c. at that 
Meeting; and Proceedings of the Committee of Affociation on 
the 17th, 18th, zoth, and 2ift Days of December 1782. 4to. 
1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1783. 

The great national objects which this very refpectable Affociation 
have had, and ftill have in view, are fo well known, as to render it 
unneceflary for us, at this time, to point them out; indeed we have 
frequently mentioned them, in the courfe of our pericdical labours. 
—We are glad to fee, by this report of their proceedings at large, 
that the Yorkfhire patriots continue firm ; that their correfpondence 
and conneétion with other counties, and committees of affociation, 
are extended ; and that they nobly perfevere in their laudable zeal 
for promoting a more equal reprefentation of the people of this king- 
dom in the Houfe of Commons, in order to check, at leaft, the pro- 
grefs of parliamentary corruption. 

Art. 24. The Propriety of retaining Gibraltar impartially confi- 

dered, 8vo, 1s. Siockdale. 1783. 

By a fhort ftatement of plain faéts, which the Author is of opinion 
(and furely he is right) will weigh more with men of fenfe and judg- 
ment, then any laboured attempt at oratory and declamation, we 
are here fhewn the impropriety of retaining Gibraltar, fuppofing that 
retention fhou!d prove an immoveable obtlacle to the conclufion of 
the treaty of peace. The fubject here difcuffed naturally divides it- 
felf into three parts, viz. What right Great Britain has to the pof- 
feffion of Gibraltar ? Of what importance it is to this country ? and, 
Whether it would be for the intereft of Great Britain to reftore that 
place to the Spaniards, for a juft and adequate confideration ? 
Thefe points are all treated with fober and weighty inveftigation ; 
and, on the whole, this fenfible, well informed, and difpaffionate 
Author, has rendered it very evident, that the beft thing we can do 
with this enormoufly expentive, and ¢o ws almoft ufelefs fortrefs, is to 
get rid of it, on the beit terms that can be obtained, as an equiva- 
lent. From all accounts it appears, that Porto Rico, if offered to us, 
would have been an excellent bargain on our fide. But, perhaps, 
the moft weighty point of confideration. with us, is the probability 
that no Peace will be Lastinc, while this dare bone of contention 
remains, to flimulate the two nations to enmity. Spain will ne- 
ver lofe fight of what fhe muft naturally long to repoffefs, and which, 
though bat of light * and temporary account with us, is to her aa 





* “© A teasher in our cap,” fays the Aushor. 
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object of confequence, folid and permanent as the rock of which it is 

compofed. 

pegs 5. Serious Matter for the Confideration of the Members of 
both Houfes of Parliament, during the Chrifimas rece/i. Being Pro- 
pofals for difpofing of Convicts, and for rendering them ufeful to 
the Community ; in a Manner agreeable to the ideas of feveral 

Magiltrates. By an Independent Man, 8vo. 6d. Kearfley, 

&c- 

erience has fufficiently demonftrated the fatal effects of con- 
fining convicts for limited terms, in hopes of reforming their morals, 
and then expofing the public to a renewal of their depredations. 
The prefent plan is to fend young offenders on board prifon-thips, 
ftlationed near the guard-fhips at the Nore; there to be clothed, 
maintained, and taught the common manual operations of feaman- 
hip, and when fit, to be drafted off on board thips going on fervice. 
Thofe rejected on board the navy, the Author * wou!d fend to the 
Shetland Iflands, to be kept in fervitude for fltipulated terms; thofe 
fent to Africa as foldiers, having been reported to defert to the Dutch 
with their arms and accoutrements. He adds, that he fubmits every 
thing neceflary for clearing-the plan of Jegal obftructions, to the wif- 
dom of the Legiflature, being confident that it may receive fuch im- 
provements, in a Committee of the Houfe of Commons, as may ren- 
der it of extenfive benefit: and we truft, that his well-meant and 
well-timed hints will not be overlooked by thofe who fuperintend 
the internal police of the country. N. 
Art. 26. 4 Letter to Mr. Debret, being an Anfwer to ** Lucu-* 

brations during a fhort Recefs + ;’? which Pamphlet contains a 

Plan for altering the Reprefentation of the People. To which is 

added, dedicated to the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, a Plan for the im- 

mediate Payment of the National Debt; to be inferted in the Bill 

fo€}mending the Reprefentation, that the whole may form a come 

plete Syftem. 8vo. 18. Bladon. 1783. 

Mr. Sinclair is treated with great illiberality in this produ€tion, as 
well by its being addreffed to his publifher, as in the tart ftile of 
examining his plan for reforming the reprefentation of the people. 
The fubjeét is, indeed, too important, and includes too many confi- 
derations, for the difcuflion of fuch light pens as that of the writer 
now before us; for while political reafoning on popular rights, dice 
tates an extenfion of the right of election; expediency, on a review 
Othe various diforders incident to popular elections, may didtate 
rather a contraction of fuch a privilege. There is, perhaps, the lefs 
reafon to urge the projected reform if we attend to two writers, far 
morepqual to their tafk than Mr. Debret’s correfpondent; the firft 
of whom { contends, that the moft able and public-fpirited members 
of the Houfe of Commons, have reprefented thofe boroughs which 





* Some letters introduced, relating to the plan, are addreffed to 
G. P. Towry, Efq; Golden-fquare. 

+ See Rev. Vol. LXVI. p. 383. 

t Letter to the Author of Lucubrations, &c. Rey. Vol, LXVII. 
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are efteemed to be under the greateft influence; and the latter ®, 
that it is dangerous to attempt {peculative improvements on a confti- 
tution which was not firft formed on theory, and which time and ex- 
perience have at length matured, and fuited fo admirably to our cir. 
cumftances and habits of thinking. Objections of fuch weight call 
for due deliberation, and no writer, on fubjeéts of political import, 
merits attention, who is not fuperior to the bias of party, or littlenefs 
of fpirit, that taints fo many of our publications with acrimony and 
vulgar infults. N, 
Art. 27. A Vindication of the Earl of Shelburne, from the unjuft 
and virulent Afperfions in a Pamphlet, intitled, ‘* A Defence of 
the Earl of Shelburne,” and addreffed ** To Sir George Saville, 

Bart. t” Ina Letter to Sir George Saville, Bart. $vo. 1s. De- 

brett, &c. 1782. 

This is a well written, but vague, anfwer to the ironical invective 
it applies to; which is afcribed to a * fublime and beautiful orator, 
who, neverthelefs, appears to have harangued and fcribbled himfelf 
down to the common fttandard.’ This Writer, and we with the cir- 
cumftance may be attended to, does not elevate himfelf above the 
common ftandard, by declaring, ‘* I thank God, that I am fo per- 
fetly independent, both in fortune and difpotition, that I have lived 
half a century, without ever once feeling either occafion or inclina- 
tion to afk or receive a favour from any man in power.” All this 
may be true; for we have other hints of the like kind in the pam- 
phict. But who is this independent man? A writer from a garret 
in Grub ftreet may profefs as much. If, therefore, anonymous writers 
with us to credit their boaited independence and affluence, the only 
way to convince the public of the truth of their pretenfions, would be 
to print on royal paper, with gilt edges, and fell them at half price: 
and if they dare venture to aflix their names, this will be a further 
proof of their independence. 0 
Art. 28. 4 Reply to the Defence of the Earl of Shelburne, in 
' which the Faltencod, Calumny, and Malavolence of that Pam- 

phlet are expofed, and refuted. 8vo. 18. Payne, Pallmall. 

1783. ) 

It is not by fuch loofe, general panegyric as this writer oppofes to 
the infidious defender of the Minifter, that the noble Earl is to be 
fupported: therefore, until his caufe is undertaken by fome advocate 
of fuitable abilities, his Lordfhip muft truft to the bett of all fup ork, 
the rectitude of his own conduct, for juftification. iD 
Art. 29. dn Examination into the Principles, Conduét, and De= 
* figns, of the Earl of Shelburne, Taken from a late Speech. 8vo. 

ts. Gd. Stockdale. 1783. 

This Examiner is a virulent affociate of the Correfor t, in the em- 
ploy ment of abufing the E. of S. in an indecent commentary on the 
ipeech referred to: we fay abu/e, becaufe whatever may be the real 
ppinion this obfcure defamer entertains of the Minifter, he expreffes 
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* Dialogue on the Actual State of Parliament; fee our laft Review. 
t See Rev. December lait, p. 465. 


t See the Corregtor’s Remarlcs in our Jaf month’s Review. 
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it in the moft offenfive, illiberal fty’e. In brief, he raves in too out- 
rageous a manner, for any fober reader to be influenced by his coarfe 
declamation. Parties will never be gainers by employing fuch intem- 
perate agents. ; .o 
Art. 30. Conjfideration of Taxes: Submitted in a Series of Let- 
ters to Lord North, his Majetty’s late Firft Lord of the Treafury, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. To which are prefixed a Me- 
morial to the Lords Commiffioners of his Majefty’s Treafury; and 

a Letter to Richard Burke, Efg. By J. R. Staub, Notary Public. 

8vo, 18. 6d. Stockdale. 1782. D9 

Mr. Staub having generoufly correfponded, during five years, with 
Lord North, on the fubjeéts of taxation and public credit, without 
any notice being taken of his letters; thought proper, on the change 
of the Miniftry, to write alfoto Mr. Burke, Joint Secretary to the 
Treafury, inclofing copies of his letters to Lord North, for the con- 
fideration of the new commiffioners at that board: but thefe alfo 
failing fo'recdmmend him to notice, he finifhed his correfpondence 
by a memorial to the Lords of the Treafury, ftating his pees 
to fome reward, as the firft propofer of the tax on bills of exchange 
and notes of hand, in the above-mentioned letters ; and by this final 
appeal to the Public at large, we are left to infer, that he is equally 
diffatisfied with all his ftate correfpondents, 

What Mr. Staub may expect from this publication, is difficult to 
guefs; but from a review of its contents, and of the treatment he has 
received, we freely declare, that we think few could juftly blame 
him did his refentment, for the contempt fhewn him by two Admini- 
ftrations, even provoke him to withhold his affiftance from all mini- 
fters whatever, and leaving the State to take care of itfelf, ta confine 
his future attention wholly to his own proper concerns, at No. 14, 
in Sweeting’s Alley. D? 

AMERICAN. , 
Art. 31. 4 Reply to Sir Henry Clinton’s Narrative *. Wherein 
his numerous Errors are pointed out, and the Conduct of Lord 

Cornwallis fully vindicated from all Afperfion: including the 

whole of the Public and Secret Correfpondence between Lord 

George Germaine, Sir Henry Clinton, and his Lordfhip ; as alfo 

intercepted Letters from General Wafhington. S8vo. 2s. rare. 

&C. $2. 

In tht*dnonymous reply, Lord Cornwallis is vindicated from the 
mifconception of orders, and difcretionary conduct, ftated in Sir 
Henry Clinton’s narrative; and Sir Henry is charged with hold- 
ing out delufive promifes of fuccour to his Lordthip. It is not 
always eafy, after reading both fides, in fuch complicated tranf- 
afiions, clearly to determine where the blame refts; but it is eafy 
to fee who is beft acquainted with decency; and we cannot avoid 
remarking, that Sir tl. C. relates his itory in a plain modef file, 
that gives dignity to his narrative; whereas, every page in this re- 
ply is debafed with fuch illiberal epithets and farcaftic turns of ex- 
preflion, as (whatever may be the concealed writer’s intentions) are 
very far from doing any fervice to the caufe he has undertaken. 

Lord C.’s own defence of himfelf in our next. D.° 


eo — --—--- 





® For the Narrative, fee our la Month’s Catalogue. 
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Art. 32. The Conflitutions of the feveral Independent States of A- 
merica; the Declaration of Independence; the Articles of Con- 
federation between the States; the Treaties between his moft 
Chriftian Majefty and the United States of America. Pubhifbed 
by Order of Congre/s. Philadelphia printed. London reprinted. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Stockdale, &c. 1782. : 
This interefting publication (of the authenticity of which there 

can be no doubt) contains, take it altogether, a greater portion. of 

unfophifticated wifdom and good fenfe, than is, perhaps, to be met 
with,in any other legiflative code that was ever yet framed. It is, 
in fhort, as the Editor remarks, the book which may be confidered 
as the Magna Charta of the United American States; which the 
oppofite parties among them will at all times claim, in fome refpect 
or other,—and the knowledge of which is therefore neceflary to fuch 
perfons as with to underitand the prefent or future internal American 


olitic 
— East InNDIeEs. Cr b..G 


Art. 33. A Lettew to Governor Fohnftone, &c. &c. on Indian 
| Affairs. 8vo. 18. Bladon. 1783. 

A well written letter, ftrongly in favour of continuing Governor 
Hatftings in his appointment, to finifh the great work of reftoring 
Eaftern tranquillity, which he is fo prudently purfuing for the Com- 
pany’s advantage, and the national honour. The Writer infitis 
much on the contrary principles on which both miniftry and oppo- 
fition unite in his recall ; and complains of the danger the Eaft [n- 
dia Company is expofed to, as well from the too frequent inftances 
of parliamentary interpofition, as from the encroaching patronage 
of the crown.——‘ To have our fecrets expofed, he obferves, 
our plans fufpended, our directors intimidated, and our arrange- 
ments thrown into confufion, by reiterated formalities of legiflative 
inveftigation ; tend ultimately to damp the fpirit of mercantile en- 
terprife, to difcompofe that orderly mechanifm which is the very 
foul of extenfive trade, and to clog all the intricate operations of 
credit.’—All this is very true; but when a confederacy of merchants 
are fo enterprifing as to engage in wars, treaties, and other aéts of 
fovereignty, it muft be expe&ted, that the government from which 
they derive their powers, and to which they look for protection, 
will fometimes enquire what they are doing. 

POETICAL. 4 
Art. 34. 4 Letter in Verfe, from a married Man to his own Wife, 
written ina Garden. Together with a Poetical Epiftle from an 

unfortunate young Lady at Portfmouth to her Lover. 4to. 1. 

6d. Becket. 1782. 

The letter confifts of emblematical illuftrations, drawn from va- 
rious productions of the garden, of the Author's domeltic fituations 
and feelings. The poetical epiftle is, it feems, founded on fome re- 
cent fact, which, we fuppofe, is well known at the place from 
whence it is dated. The following lines will give fome idea both 
of the flory on which the poem is founded, and of the manner in 
which it is executed : 

© He took me from a gracious father’s hand, 
Led me unfpotted from my native land; 


A guile 
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A guilelefs lamb, of no dark guile afraid, 
Around his knees the frolic hours I play’d ; 
Look’d up to the director of my life, 

, And lipt his hand, nor fear’d the butcher’s knife ; 
Ere thirteen funs my infant fmiles had feen, ———~ 
How fhall I traverfe the diftra&ting fcene! 

Or, how develop the detefted woof ! 

Beneath the fanction of his guardian roof, 

(Oh, dead to honour, faith, and all Heaven gave 

To grace the generous, and endear the brave, 

Loft to whate’r the good and worthy feel, 

Each fiend of hell attendant on his heel), 

To my pure pillow, while fufpicion flepr, 

With Tarquin-flame the fubtle Serpent crept, 
Wak’d from the fatal dream, convulfive thought 

With every horrid indignation fraught, 

Spoke my foul wrongs—but ah, congealing fears 

Suppreft the clamour of my childifh years! 


In fpeechlefs and unutterable fmart 
Cy €..F, 


The fecret thorn lay feftering in my heart.’ 
Arte 35- The Triumph of Liberty, and Peace with America. . A 
Poem. 4to. 2s. Walker. 1782. 

This was publifhed in May laft, by way of exultation on the 
profpect of peace; but, through fome accident, it efcaped our no- 
tice at the time of its appearance.—The Author is to be confidered 
rather as a prophet than a poet. His work manifefts the goodnefs 
of bis mind, but does not indicate a fiogle ray of poetic infpira- 
tion. 

Art. 36. The Beauties of Adminiftration. A Poem. With an 
heroic Race to the Palace, between L—d Sh—lb—ne and the 
Hon. C. J. F—x. 4to. 38. Hooper. 1782, 

In this fketch of the reigning political characters, we meet with 
fome lively, though common-place ideas, expreffed in tolerable 
verfe. Some lines, indeed, are excellent; and had this diffufe and 
defultory poem been compreffed within the compafs of one-fourth 
of its prefent bulk, the Author’s reputation would not, perhaps, 
have fuffered by it. In its prefent ftate a want of energy is ob- 
fervable throuch the whole of it. 

Art. 37. Verfes addreffed to Mrs. Siddons. By the Rev. Mr. 
Whalley, Author of Edwy and Edilda; Fatal Kafs, &c. Cadell, 
1782. 

“An Blegant compliment to the dramatic excellence of a very ad- 


Mirable actrefs. C wt. f, 
0l, 


MiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 38. Deformities of Dr. Samuel Fohnfon. Selected from his 
Works. Edinburgh printed. 8vo. 1's. Sold by Stockdale, 
London. | | 
This feems to be the production of fome ingenious but angry 

Scotchman, who has taken great pains to prove, what all the world 

knows, that there are many exceptionable paflages in the writings 

of Dr. Johnfon. There are, however, few fpots in this literary lu- 
minary now pointed out that have not been difcovered before. So 
| | that 

. 
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that the prefent map muft be confidered rather as a monument of the 
delineator’s malignity, than of his wit.—His per/oralities feem to ine 
dicate perfonal provocation ; though perhaps it may be ail pure aa. 
tionality. ~~ mH wlul 
Art. 29. Remarks on Dr. Fobnfon’s Life, and critical Obfervae 

tions on the Works of Mr. Gray. 8vo. 1s.6d. Fielding. 1782, 

The partral and uncandid mode of criticifm adopted by Dr. John. 
fon in his Remarks on Gray, feems to have given general, and in- 
deed, jult offence to the numerous admirers of that exquifite poet, 
}e is not long fince there appeared an ingenious vindication of the 
pregre/s of poetry and the Bard, intitled, ** A curfory Examination of 
Dr, Johnion’s Strictures on the lyric Performances of Gray *.” The 
prefent Writer has taken a larger field: his critical gis extends its 
protection to every part of his admired Hero. And it is but juttice 
to fay that he has ably defended him. De? 
Art. 40. Remarks on Doctor ‘fobnfon’s Lives of the moft eminent 

Engit/o Poets. By aYorkthire Freeholder, gto. 18.6d. Bald. 

win, 31782. 

Our Yorkthire Frecholder’s Remarks are chiefly confined to the 
Dottor’s political mifreprefentations. He is a ftrenuous affertor of 
the Whig principle, which he vindicates againft the Tory Doétor, 
with that honeit kind of fpirit which animates a combatant who is 
firmly perfuaded that he has truth on his fide. *” De 
Art. 1. Advice to the Officers of the Britifb Army. Small 8vo, 

2s. Richardfon. 

The Author difclofes a rich vein of wit. His advice, though 
clothed in the lighter form of irony, difcovers a folid and penetrating 
jadgment: and, while he holds a mirror up, that refleéts the true 
features of vice and folly, he attempts to make ingenuous fhame ac- 
complifh the work of rational conviction. 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
~ Yet touch’d and mov’d by ridicule alone. 
For there are thofe who may be laughed out of vice and folly, when 
all the powers of argument, and all the fanCtions of religion, prove ine 
effe&tual to reclaim them. 

tt appears to be the wifh of this truly ingenious Writer, to cone 
tribute his part towards reftoring the credit of the army, by check- 
mg the ftill farther progrefs of thofe abufes and irregularities that 
have of late fo much fultied its honour, and diminifhea its import- 
ance, in the view of other countries, as well as in the eftimation of 
the wiler part of our own; and by infpiring every officer with fen- 
timents worthy of the daty and chara¢ter of Britifh foldiers. B... 
Art: 42. Odfervatians on the three firft Volumes of the Hiftory of \ 

‘Engiifh Poetry, in # tamiliar Letier to the Author. gto. 28.0d. 

Stockdale. 1752. 

Fam:liar enough with a witnefs! Becaufe, traly, the biftory of 
Englith Poetry contains, beide a few miftekes and inaccuracies, 
fome harmlels Opinions to which this Writer chufes not to affent, 
he thinks himfelf privilezcd to pour upon its Author the groffelt 
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abufe, and the moft illiberal invedtive. If the affertions and tnfinu- 
ations contained in this publication are to be credited, Mr, Warton 

ofleffes neither knowledge nor integrity fuflicient to qualify him for 
the loweft departments of literature'—When a man fufters the intem- 
perance of his rage to tranfport him fo far beyond the limits of de- 
cency as this Writer has done, the moft charitable fuppofition is, that 
he fat down to compofe during a paroxyfm of infanity. We antici- 

ate the Reader's indignation and aflonifhment, when he is told that 
this work, which it is impoffible any gentleman can avow, is, flebile 
di@u! the production of a fcholar, and would have done credit, had 
it been conduéted with candour and good manners, to the critical 


acumen and knowledge of its Author. dis EB. , rm 


Art. 43. Capt. Inglefield’s Narrative, concerning the Lofs of his 
Majeity’s Ship the Centaur, of 74 Guns; and the miraculous 
Prefervation of the Pinnace, with the Captain, Mafier, and ten of 
the Crew, in a Traverfe of near 300 Leagues on the Great Weftern 
Ocean. 8vo. 18 Murray. 1783. 

An authentic recital of the circumftances of diftrefs preceding the 
lofs of the thip; with the fubfequent and extreme hardthips endured 
by the miferable few, Capt. Ingiefield included, who efcaped in the 
boat, during the fifteen days, in which they were driven about at 
the mercy of the winds and waves, without fail or compafs, and al- 
moft wholly without provifions, ‘till their arrival at Fayall, This 
is, indeed, a moft affecting account of one of thofe fatal and horrid 
difafters which fo frequently happen on the boifterous and all-devour- 
ing element. 

Art. 44. The Feftival of Wit; or, the Small Talker: confifting 
of Flights of Humour and Genius. Selected from a voluminous 
Work in the Poffefion of G***** K***, Summer Refident ac 
W With the Life of the Author and Compiler. Writ- 
ten by himfelf. 12mo0o, 38. fewed. Smith. 1783. 

Impudent Rogues! To reduce a great King to the contemptible 
employment of compiling a jeft book. Mr. Walpole has given the 
world a catalogue of princely writers, in which due honour is render- 
ed to royal authorfhip; but this publication appears to have no fuch 
view, if we may judge from the many fcurvy, and fome indecent, 
thiags which are introduced into this motley colleCtion of * jail talk," 
and ‘ flights of umour and genius,’ 

Art.45. Zhe Baratarian Inqueft, a Fragment of the Works of 
the celebrated Author of Don Quixote. Prefented by the Duc de 
Crillon to the ‘Tranflator, and dedicated to Sir William Draper. 
8vo. Part]. 3s. Part II. 2s.6d. Debrett, Becket, &c. 1783. 
Some perfon who probably had very little ferious bufinefs upon his 

hands, except the jatereft he took in a Jate court-martial (if it can 

be called a ferious bvfinefs to endeavour to dyr/e/gue a fubjedt), has 
been hardy enough to take up, if not the pex, the name of Cervantes, 
and to convert the fiege of Minorca, aad the profecution that fol- 
lowed its furrender, into occurrences happening under Sancho 

Panza’s government over the ifland of Barataria. But though the 

Writer is not deftitute of a capacity for humour, and has given as 

much of honeft Sancho, as perhaps his fituation might afford, yet 

there was little capability of humour in fo ferious a bufinefs; the 
| 4 narrative 
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narrative of which muft be fuppofed to be undertaken with the two. 

fold view of fupplying the deficiency of information occafioned by 

ftopping the daily publication of proceedings, and to expofe S, W. D, 

to ridicule. In the fecond part, the Writer has furnifhed a key to 

his Ihqueft, which every one will not know the full ufe of: and, 
upon the whole, we cannot but join in the proverbial opinion he 
caufes Sancho to deliver, that there és no making a filk purfe of a f.aw’s 

ear. a 

Art. 46. A Letter from Cardinal Eathiani, Primate of Hun. 
gary, to the Emperor Jofeph HI, ‘Tranflated from the Original, 
Svo. 1s. Wilkie. 1782, 

The Cardinal, with perfect modefty and refpe&t, propofes to this truly 
great Emperor feveral objections to thofe alterations he was about to 
make in the ecclefiaftical affairs of his dominions. He writes as a 
zealous Roman Catholic, high in power, might be fuppofed to do; 
but he forgets, that the principles on which he founds the claims of 
the church have long been difputed, and fully proved to be unfatis- 
factory and delufive, Jofeph II. has, notwithftanding, praceeded in 
the changes and innovations here alluded to; and we hope, while 
guided by the fpirit of moderation and wifdom, he will proceed far- 
ther. Proteftants, though they never can favour the mere exertions 
of arbitrary power, do, if they are confiftent, behold with pleafare 
whatever is favourable to the caufe of liberty, civil or religious: they 
may réfpect the accomplifhments of Cardinal Bathiani, as a {cholar 
and a gentleman, but they cannot approve his ecclefiaftical tenets. 

ScHOOL*BooKsS, ff, 

Art. 47. The new Latin and Englifh DiGtionary, containing all 
the Words and Phrafes proper for reading the Claffics in both Lan- 
guages, accurately collefted from the moft approved Latin Au- 
thors, To which is prefixed, a new Englifh-Latin Diétionary, 
carefully compiled from the moft celebrated Englifh Writers, ren- 
dered in claffical Latin, Both parts comprifing all that is mot 
valuable informer DiGionaries. By John Entick, M.A. 4 mew 
Edition. Large izmo. ¢s. bound. Dilly. 1783. 

We mention this new edition of a ufeful School Book (ufeful too 
in private education) on account of the numerous improvements and 
corrections which the Editor profeffes to have made in it *, particu- 
larly in the Englif> Latin part. This part being by much the largef, 
and moft generally ufefal, is fold feparately, price 3s. €d. From its 
portable fize, as weil as on other accounts, it is peculiarly ufeful to 
boys who are learning Latin, 

Art. 48.° Chambaud Impreved , or, French and Englifh Exer- 
cifes, with their refpective Grammar Rules at the Head of each 
Chapter and Exercife. By James Nicholfon, Matter of Languages 
8vo. 23,6d. Murray. 1782. 

The reputation of Chambaud’s Grammar and Exerci‘es is fuffict- 
ently eftablifhed: yet they will be allowed fometimes to be tedious 
in the Exceptions and Examples. The chief improvement in this 
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new edition, is the placing the Rules iuwtmediately before the Exer- 
cifes which relate to them, and fhortening them as far as is confiftent 
with perfpicuity. Our Author, who informs us, that ‘ he was edu- 
cated at the univerfity of Paris, from his infancy, and has taught 
the French and Latin languages many years pat in fome of the ca- 
pital fchools of this kingdom,’ appears to have executed his tafk 
with judgment and propriety. This improvement on Chambaud hath 
already received the recommendation of fome eminent fchoolmafters ; 


and we have little doubt but it will be very generally adopted. Ros, Ko 


Art. 49. 4 Radical Vocabulary of the French Language. Printed 
for John Murdoch, Teacher of French, &c. in Staples-inn Build- 
ings) 12mo, 2s.6d. 1782. 

A new attempt to teach the French language, by making the 
{cholar learn the radical words. In this Vocabutary we have above 
3,c0o words which will require a long time to learn, and an uncom- 
mon memory to retain: in their detached, or, if we may fo exprefs 
it, infulated ftate. All this while too, the underftanding is nor 
fharpened, or improved; and memory atts, as it were, by itfelf. 
Jt is certain that thefe words muft be known before the fcholar can be 
faid to have acquired the language, in whatever way a matter may 
teach it. But, independent of the knowledge of idiom, inflection, 
&c. &c. which he acquires by the authors he reads, he is amufed, 
anh perhaps, inftructed too. He fees the words in their proper 
connection, which imprints their fignification more ftrongly than by 
learning their meaning in their primitive and unconnected fate. 
They coalefce with others ; and the affociation of ideas makes the 
impreffion of them deeper and more lafting. 

Mr. Murdoch is, however, confident of the fuccefs of his plan un- 
der his own fuperintendence. We cannot difpute this point with 
him, becaufe we are not acquainted with his pupils, nor have we 
feen the refult of his experiment. If any havea better opinion of it 
than we have, they are at liberty to make the trial; and we with ic 
may anfwer. pe 

RELIGIOUS. ’ 

Art. 50. An Entrance into the Sacred Language; containing the 
neceflary Rules of Hebrew Grammar in Englifh: with the ori- 

. ginal Text of feveral Caapters, fele& Verfes, and ufeful Hiittories, 
tranflated. Verbatim, and analyfed. Likewife fome felec& Pieces 
of Hebrew Poetry. By the Rev. C. Bayley, of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
8vo. ss. fewed. Longman. 4782. 

We think the Author promifes too much, when he fays, that the 
whole is digefted in fo eafy a manner, that a child of feven years 
old may arrive at a competent knowledge of the Hebrew fcriptures, 
with very little affiftance.’——-The admiffion of the Mayoretic points 
will neceffarily create fome degree of perplexity to the ftudent in 
Hebrew, even though he may be paffed the days of childhood. 
Mr. Bayley is, however, a very zealous advocate for the utility, and 
even the neceflity of the points, He thinks they are an ¢féntial 
part of the facred language : they determine the pronunciation, and 
not only fo, but they define the exact meaning of the words.— 
Without them there will be too much left to wild conjecture, and 
how hazardous it would be to leave any part of the facred records 
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to fo vague and precarious a guide, mutt be obvious to every perfon, 
The Author fays, that Elias Levita, a German Jew, who lived jg 
the sth century, was the firft that afferted that the points were a 
late innovation on the Hebrew Language. This affertion is com. 
bated in the preface with much ‘hiewdnefs,—The Grammar may 
be very vfeful. Its rules, though concile, are perfpicuous: the ana- 
lyfis, and the examples, illultrace their principles, and tend to faci; 


hitate the ftudy of the Hebrew. B.,..&. 


Art. 51. 4 full Deteéiion of Popery, and Defence of a Proteftant 
Barrier, to be preferved by a more general Affociation of Protefiants, 
vo. 1s. 6d. Durham. 13783. 

Down with Antichrift! Down with the old whore—even the fcar- 
Jet whore, the whore of Babylon! Make war—make war againtt 
the Beaft—the great red Dragon, having feven heads and ten horns. 
Go up—go up againit the city of the feven hills: raze her, raze her 
even to the foundation thereof: and happy fhall he be that taketh 
and dafheth her little ones againft the flones. But curfe ye Meroz; 
curfe him bitterly, becaufe he came not to help againft the mighty, 

All this rufhed upon us, and the gholt of old Knox was conjured 
up, while we were reading this pamphlet; and yet the writer hath 
the affurance to begin one of the feétions of this tumid and incohe- 
rent effufion.of zealand frenzy with the words—‘ Mercy and huma- 
nity.” Was ever mercy more infulted ? Was ever a greater mockery 
offered to humanity ? Deo 
Art. 52. The Seventeenth Article of the Church of England para- 

phrafed and explained. 8vo. 6d. Evans. 14782. 

An attempt to refcue the church from the charge of Calvinifm in 
the article of predeflination, by interpreting it on the more free and 
liberal ground adopted by thofe who call themfelves moderate men, 
and who are called by their enemies Pelagians, As the doétrine of 
reprobation is not once mentioned in the difputed article, and as 
univerfal redemption is clearly a principle of the church, from the 
general tenor of its fervice, the Author of this little traét main- 
taint, that predeftination is to be underftood in a qualified fenfe, 
and that the Articles (when confidered in conjunGion) neither teach 
nor hold any fuch doctrine as abfolute and irrefpective decrees with 
regard to the final mifery or happinefs of individuals, ———This per- 
formance contains nothing new or ftriking. De 
Art. 53. Letters from the late Rev. ‘James Hervey, A. M. Rec- 

tor of Welton Favell, to the Right Hon. Lady Frances Shirley, 

Svo. 38. fewed. Rivington. 1782. 

‘Thefe letters carry with them the moft indubitable evidences of 
their authenticity, We fee the pious, ingenious and fanciful Mr. 
Hervey in every page. We fee, as in all his other works, the dark 
and fombrous vifage of Calvinifm, fet off with the gaudy treffes of 
rhetoric :—all befpangled and bedizened with tropes and metaphors, 
and a!) the figures of glittering fpeech ! | 

The Author, as ufual, plays on the found of words: but the 
word he moft plays on, and to a lefs account in the ear of fober 
fenfe than any other, is Curist!——* Then we look unto Chrift 
as the needle points tothe north. Then we cleave unto Chrift, as 


the girdle of a man cleavethto his loins. Then we count all things 
but 
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but drofs, that we may win Chrift, and be found in him. O! how 
dear and defirable are the unfearchable riches of a Saviour to fuch 
wretched infolvents, fuch abfolute bankrupts!—And dare I call my 
Right Hon. and highly honoured correfpondent a bankrupt ?——TI 
dare do this, and more.’—This, however, is all in the way of com- 
pliment to Lady Fanny: for more is veant than meets the ear. It 
is, indeed, an odd way of paying a compliment to a lady, to call 
her a bankrupt; but Mr. Hervey did it in the fimplicity of his 
heart, in order the better to beftow upon her the d/fing of the poor 
Ye spirit! 

‘Thefe letters will be highly acceptable to thofe who place reli» 


gion in a warm fancy, rapt into vifion by what is called the Jove of 


Chrif. But perfons of cooler judgments will be difguited with theic 


puerilities, and fatigued by englefs and trifling tautologies. Pf,. wd 


Art. 54. Three Letters, containing Animadverfions on the Bap- 
tifmal Difcourfe of the Rev. T. Pentycrofs, A, M. 8vo. 34, 
Johnfon. 1782. 

A fhrewd and fenfible Antipcedobaptift attacks, in this little piece, 
with fpirit and argument, the illogical affertions of a memsy de- 
claimer. He hath the advantage of his opponent in every thing 
that requires dexterity in debate. He turns Mr. P’s own conclu- 
fions againft himfelf: and makes his very wit appear as ridiculous 
as his reafoning. We think Mr. Jenkins (for that is the Author’s 


wordy 


name) may be anfwered:—but not by Mr. Pentycrofs. 2-2? 





S ER M ON. 


I. Sermon, preached at the Chapel in Penzance, at the or- 
dinary Vifitation of John, Lord Bifhop of Exeter, July 19, 
1782. By Cornelius Cardew, M. A. Vicar of Ewny Lalent, and 
Mafter of the Grammar School in Truro. Publifhed at the Re- 
queft of his Lordfhip, &c. 4to. 1s. Rivington. 

A very ufeful and judicious difcourfe on the moral influence of 
Chriftianity ; and more particularly on the happy tendency of the 
Chriftian miniftry to correct the vices, improve the underftandings, 
and eftablifh and promote the true intereft of mankind. The text 
is, ‘ Ye are the falt of the earth.’—It is well illuftrated, and very 
forcibly applied by the ingenious Author. 

Il, Tbe Utility and Importance of Human Learning ftated, in a Ser- 
mon preached in the Parifh Church of Afhford, in Kent, Augué 
14, 1782, at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Gentlemen educated 
at that School. By Francis Whitfield, Vicar of Godmerfham, in 
the fame County. 4to. 1s. Johnfon. 

Confifts of fome common and general obfervations, tending to 
fhew the importance of human learning to the intereft of civil fo- 
ciety at large; and more particularly to demonftrate its utility to 
religion and the Chriftian church. * There is a genuine alliance, 





a native connection between found learning and true religion: they 
are both derived from the fame Fountain and Father of Lights : 
hence we are not to wonder, if thofe Who have been mot eminent 
for their proficiency in knowledge, have been equally diftinguithed 
by their attachment to revelation. ‘The incomparable Newton, the 
profound Bacon, the fagacious Locke, and a leng liit of others, 

whole 
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whofe namcs are an ornament to human nature, as well as an ho 
nour to this country, have all ranked under the ftandard of Chrift. 
janity, and confecrated their labours to its fervice. And let nog 
the friend to Revelation be afhamed, if fome who have been dig- 
nified with the appellation of philofophers have proftituted their 
talents in the defence and fupport of rreéigion: for | prefume we 
fhall hardly compare the manly argument and folid reafoning of a 
Locke, with the inconfiltent declamation of a Bolingbroke; or 
the rational philofophy of a Newton and a Boyle, with the pete. 
lant fophiflry of a Hume or a Voltaire.’ a 
III. Preached in Norwich, on the evening of the Faft-Day, appoint. 

ed by Government, February 8.1782, By R. David. 8vo, 6d, 

Hogg. 

ty Welchman (whofe theologico-political difcourfe ought 
to have been noticed fome months ago, but was miflaid) is in great 
wrath with the promoters of the American war, and with thofe who 
guided the helm at the time when this fulmination of his zeal made 
its efcape from him. As the American war is now at an end, and 
the obnoxious Minifters are removed, it is hoped Mr. David has re- 
covered the ferenity of his temper fufficiently, to fee the impropriet 
of mixing party politics with religion. ibe 
IV. The Subftance of a Sermon preached at St. Botolph, Bifhopigate, 

March 17, 1782, for the Benefit of the London Difpenfary. By 

Henry Peckwell, D. D. Chaplain to the Moft Honourable the 

Marchionefs of Lothian, and Re@tor of Bloxam cum Digby in Lin- 

colnfhire. 8vo. 6d. Dilly, 1782. 

The Preacher has chofen a proper text for his difcourfe, John xi. 3. 
Lord, behold him whom thou loveft is fick; and he enters on it in an 
agreeable manner: ‘ To the fountain of compaflion, a petition of 
this kind was never put up without being heard—was never héard 
without being anfwered.———Humanity will lend an ear to the voice 
of diftrefs, but it is the genius of Chriftianity to enter into its feel- 
ings—to fay, who is weak, and 1 am not weak—and to mourn with 
them that mourn, So Fefus wept. —But as this writer proceeds, he 
rather falls into a declamatory methodiftical manner. He, however, 
yecommends, with energy and propriety, the particular and excellent 
charity, which is the principal object of the difcourfe, The defign 
of the inflitution is to fupply the fick poor with medicine and advice 
gratise #, 





*,° Wecannot but kindly accept the reprehenfion contained in 
the Letter from Work/cp, as it evidently comes from a Friend ; but the 
Writer, we prefume, did not expect that we fhould publith his ftric- 
tures, Or enter into a conteft with him, on the flippery ground which 
he has taken.— We fhall, on every occafion, deem ourfelves obliged 
to any Reader who will favour us with Aints or animadverfions, con- 
veyed with the candour and good manners of this Correfpondent. 





tit J. B.’s Remarks relative to Xenophon de Cyri Exped, are 
tranfmitted to the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine; according 
to the Author’s requett, 


Rose . 
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